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TREASURES OF THE SNOW” 


From a Winter-study by Manly Bacon Townsend 


{ 


“HE giveth snow like wool.”” Snow and wool are alike in warmth. Snow warm? 

How can that be? Yetit is a fact. At least, it keeps one warm. The snow, cold 
as it is in itself, acts as a warm blanket. Its benefit to vegetation is beyond estimate. 
Great stretches of grassland often become winter-killed from exposure. Snow, one of 
the best non-conductors of heat and cold, acts as a protective covering. The grass always 
grows greenest where the snow has lain deepest. “Safely the flower sleeps under the 
snow, sang the poet. The Pilgrims beheld the trailing arbutus coming up bravely 
through the snow that first spring in Plymouth, and it became to them a flower of 
promise and of hope. Scarcely is the snow off the ground when the crocus and the 
snowdrop unfold their lovely petals to the still keen winds. How brave and cheery 
and hopeful they are in a cold, adverse world! 


In the far North, the Eskimos build their igloos of blocks of snow. The polar 
bear digs a deep hole and allows the storms to drift the snow over her. There, warm 
and snug in her snowy lair, she gives. birth to her cubs and nourishes them until the 
advent of spring. Our black bear hibernates in his den, the door sealed with snow. 
All winter long he sleeps in cozy comfort, nourished by the thick layers of fat on his 
ribs. The ruffed grouse, that would suffer and perhaps perish in the keen winter winds 
if obliged to perch in the trees, dives deep into the snow and safely rests in warmth 
and comfort. 


When you gaze out of your window at the whirling storm, or stand with the flakes 
falling thickly upon you, think of these things,—the flowers warmly covered against 
the return of the springtime: the wild creatures safely asleep under their fleecy blankets: 
the marvelous beauty and design of each flake, and its significance as an emblem of 
purity and beauty. Let us recognize each snowflake as one manifestation of the Eternal. 
the Boundless, the Universal Providence. Then we shall have “‘entered into the treas- 
ures of the snow.” We shall have made those treasures our own forever. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 6, 1924 


Cleanse the Temple! — 


HE GOVERNMENT AT WASHINGTON still 

lives, but a large number of good citizens are 
disgusted with its sinfulness. They do not dwell 
upon it, but try to rise above their shame that men 
in highest offices should be guilty of dirty plunder ; 
and they live in the hope that a new and keener 
public conscience will require by law hereafter 
that men who by virtue of their official informa- 
tion and power have great opportunities for gain, 
shall not be permitted to traffic in their country’s 
resources. 

But we ought to keep closer to the situation. We 
must live in the present. It is true, the righteous 
indignation in Washington has not registered such 
persistent and searching protests against this evil 
of oil-stealing as we should like, and the progress 
of cleansing the temple has been altogether too 
measured, legal, and politic. We trust the integrity 
of the President, and we understand the slow-sure- 
ness of his mental processes. But please let us not 
be too deliberate! . In times of crisis there is incal- 
culable virtue in the capacity to become wroth. 
Already there is a mass of evidence that leaves 
no doubt whatever of the enormity of the offenses 
that have been committed. The most careful and 
high-minded editors, entirely removed from parti- 
sanship, have written in the most amazing candor 
because the facts are plain and indisputable. They 
name names, and if they were not sure they would 
not do it, for libelous publication is one of the 
gravest of crimes. The daily press of the country 
has been behaving fairly well, though partisanship 
and certain business interests so much control our 
sources of opinion that we have had to form our 
own conclusions. There are excellent news reports 
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daily that come principally from the United States 
Senate discussions. They grow more heated and 
shocking. It seems there is no end to the miserable 
trail of petroleum. It leads in every direction, and 
besmirches whomsoever it touches as though it 
were a hideous leprous thing. 

Some good will come of it, but before we seek 
the good, we should have, we repeat, a deeper and 
more retributive justice to do its proper work. 
Every week that passes lessens the sensitiveness of 
the people’s conscience, and nobody knows this 
better than the men whom we call our government. 
They are politicians as well as patriots. With an 
election impending, we are not unduly severe in 
saying that they look to their personal fortunes 
rather more sharply than they do to the righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation. Their sense of sin, 
their sense of vile treason against our national 
integrity, is not so quick, constant, and sincere as 
it should be.. We have-been a witness of several 
extraordinary scenes in the Senate within the week, 
and we find our representatives there the same 
partisans they have always been. For a time like 
this, nothing is so morally unworthy of our national 
life as the two-party system. And nowhere is that 
unworthiness more pathetically revealed than in the 


Congress. What little men the one-sided advo- 
cates are! And the reason it is so is not: far to 
seek. 


In the present outrageous and halting situation, 
we see again the unvarying truth that authority 


_ of party has come over directly from authority in 


religion. The idea of an infallible guide, be it 
either Church or Bible, is the source of the idea of 
an infallible party, be it Republican or Democratic. 
Men of true independence rarely break through to 
office. The only true citizen of a republic is the 
person who is his own authority, and who is first 
a freeman in his religion determining his own 
beliefs in God. To witness the highest legislative 
body in this nation, divided by an aisle, with a 
follow-the-leader, sheeplike submissiveness as much 
on one side as the other, is one of the saddest experi- 
ences in an American’s life. 

There is a government, thank God, higher than 
Washington, though we are responsible for Wash- 
ington. We, the people, in the quiet of our daily 
routine, carry on the major part of the business 
of our country’ slife. And that is why we are plead- 
ing to our readers for a continuance in their deter- 
mination and demand for justice. Let them not talk 
much about giving certain men a fair trial. We take 
for granted they must have that, and they will get 
it. But infinitely more important than the deserts 
of individuals is the righting of a nation’s mon- ~ 
strous wrongs. It is not a time for the temporizing — 
plea for mercy by a lawyer for his client who is 
under charges. It is a time for the unremitting 
denunciation of gross wickedness by a tribune of’ 
the people who have been debauched by their ser- 
vants and fellow-citizens. Let not the conscience 
slack. Feed it on the facts, and make it robust for 
that retribution jwitich polar with God’s inviola- 
ble law: —- ‘ 
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“Who Did That?” 


UR friend President Lemuel H. Murlin has 
come home from Europe with this word about 
conditions in Germany : 

The cursory tourist might easily gain the impression 
that Germany is prosperous. But let him remain a while 
and look a little below the surface and he will find inde- 
Seribable suffering among the middle class and among the 
newly made poor who once were rich in property and invest- 
ments but who are reduced to direst poverty by the 
slaughter of the mark. The result is that elderly people, 
widows, the intellectuals, the middle class, are slowly 
dying of starvation. Children especially suffer. We saw 
them by the thousands, with legs and arms like pipe- 
stems, crooked and twisted, with stomachs swollen to twice 
their normal size—all for lack of food. The situation is 
Pitiable and heart-breaking. It should receive large re- 
‘sponse from our warm-hearted and generous people. 


It is such reports from many authentic sources 
that have aroused America to help the children of 
Germany. Gen. Henry T. Allen, our chivalrous 
and democratic soldier, who was head of our forces 
of occupation in the Rhineland, is chairman of the 
American Committee for the Relief of German 
Children, which is now appealing to the people of 
our prosperous land for this service of healing. It 
is in two senses a ministry that will fulfill the law 
of Christ. 
bodies of little ones who otherwise will die by the 
tens of thousands; and it will demonstrate that 
love is the greatest thing in the world, proving 
utterly that hate never has done the least good at 
any time or for any cause in history, but rather 
that it has always been destructive to both hater 
and hated. That is all now a part of our common 
belief. The man on the street knows it for a fact, 
as well as the teacher of psychology. Hate is death. 
Love is life. It was the Quakers who rose divinely 
in the war and showed us that where love is, there 
God is; and it is through their marvelously effi- 
cient organization in Germany that the distribu- 
tion of our giving will be carried on. The American 
Friends Service Committee is the official title of 
the agency. We commend the appeal of the Federal 
Council of Churches, as follows: 


1. That in the services of public worship prayer be 
made to God, and entreaty to the souls of men, for more 
of the spirit of good-will toward all, especially those who 
were once our enemies, and for enlarged compassion in our 
hearts. , 

2. That in every church and Sunday-school a generous 
offering be made for the relief of the suffering in Ger- 
many, as a testimony of Christian love from the churches 
of America. . 

3. That individual laymen in the churches be encouraged 
to make personal contributions to this relief fund. 


Our readers will recall what J. Henry Scatter- 
good said in his great address on European condi- 
tions, when he came to the way to treat an enemy. 
He has been one of the principal workers in Europe, 
being an eminent Quaker. 

I am just going to throw in in parenthesis a word to 
tell you how love works. Take this child-feeding work 
in Germany, a former enemy country. People say: “Why 


should you go over there? The more of those little vipers 
that die, the better. But you know Christianity works 
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It will build up the poor, withered . 
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if you try it. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” We 
went oyer and fed as many as 1,050,000 German children 
a day at the peak of the load. Our workers went into 
“every part of Germany. There is not a home in Germany, 
from that of the President down to the humblest laborer’s 
hovel, that an American could not enter and be welcomed 
because of that child-feeding. Love always works, and 
Christianity will work if you have the courage and the 
faith to put it into practice. The hardest-hearted German 
over there, with hate in his heart, when he found that 
little child of his coming back from school one day, hay- 
ing been examined by one of the best doctors in his town 
and fed with foreign food, asks, “Who did that?” ‘“Amer- 
‘ica did it.” And the next day the child is fed a little more 
and the color begins to improve and the child gains in 
weight. Do you think that father is not affected? 

The way to get rid of an enemy is not to kill him, it 
is to help him; and if you help him, he is your friend 
forever. That is what I mean when I say, clear our 
hearts of hate. Put Christianity into practice, and abso- 
lutely get on a new moral basis. 


- All contributions should be forwarded to General 
Allen’s office, the American Committee for Relief of 
German Children, 132 West.42d Street, New York, 
Nae 


An Alien Notion 


INGLED feelings fill the bosom as one stands 

by the burial-place of Woodrow Wilson. Of 
the more obvious sentiment that a man who had 
the vision splendid, for all the generations yet to 
be, and who gave himself to make the vision fact, 
the heart has spoken and will ever speak. But 
another sentiment is less serene. The attempt by 
subtle intimations, on the very day of the great 
man’s passing, and in the succeeding days, that 
Bethlehem Chapel, on the heights of Mount Saint’ 


‘Alban, Washington, shall become, that, indeed, by 


the fact of Wilson’s entombment in the crypt, has 
already become, America’s Westminster Abbey, 
shall not go unnoticed... Rev. Maxwell Savage has 
called our attention to the unpatriotic presumption, 
which is almost sinister in its proposal that we 
shall have a given denomination, among our two 
hundred sects, that will be, God save us, the Ameri- 
can established church! And an. abbey of a sect 
will be the keeper of the dust of the immortal of 
our nation, whatever their name and faith. 

We sympathize with Bishop Freeman’s tremen- 
dous task of gathering funds for the great Cathe- 
dral. We understand how he must above all things 
get the means wherewith to complete a colossal 


. material task, though the weightier matters of law, 


the law of truth, now challenge the soul of his com- 
munion, which things he chooses, for the sake of 
“neace” and the building made with hands, to dis- 
regard. We pass no judgment, though creeds must 
be square and true as well as mason’s stones. We 
only say, neither he nor his people anywhere must 
set up even in their hearts’ desire any such foreign 
and futile thing as a state church in this land of 
religious freedom. It is well for all denominations, 
ours included, to refrain from speaking of their 
temples in the Capital as their “national” churches. 
It is not true. There is no national church, nor 
can there ever be one unless we change the very 
soul and fabric of our Nation. 
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Wronged Nations Reach out to MacDonald 


He has become for them a champion of justice 


Soria, February 4, 1924 


HE COMING of the Labor party to 

power in Great Britain has been 
marked by a notable revival of hope 
among wronged nations and oppressed 
nationalities for some measure of ameli- 
oration under the Premiership of Ramsay 
MacDonald. Whether this hope is based 
upon actualities or upon illusions remains 
to be seen. But the background of the 
socialist administration in London is at 
least suggestive of a new and more ob- 
jective view of the state of Hurope. The 
initial operation of the fresh and more 
liberal point of view is already apparent 
in the vexed area of France-German rela- 
tions. The British dissent from the 
French policy in the German territory 
contiguous to France was indicated with 
sufficient clearness before the fall of 
Prime Minister Baldwin. This difference of 
opinion became strikingly apparent in the 
Palatinate, that region between the French 
Rhineland, the Saar Basin, and Alsace, 
where a separatist movement was broadly 
suspected by many British observers as 
being actively encouraged by France with 
a view to the eventual breaking up of 
the German Reich into its component 
parts. In this region, called Pfalz by the 
' Germans, the “autonomous Palatinate Re- 
public,’ set up by German Separatists, 
obtained from the High Rhineland Com- 
mission, at the beginning of last month, 
a constructive recognition which the Brit- 
ish Government regarded as premature, 
and as detrimental to British and world 
interests, 


TAKING UP the Pfalz situation where 
Baldwin had left it when he departed from 
No. 10 Downing Street, MacDonald made 
the issue clearer by. suggesting to France 
the other day that the Palatinate issue 


and the attitude of France toward the ~ 


Separatist movement there be referred ‘to 
the League of Nations as the most compe- 
tent tribunal of international justice. As 
was expected in London, as well as in 
many quarters in America, France promptly 
indicated her unwillingness to refer the 
Pfalz question to the League of Nations. 
The retort appeared obvious to the English 
press that what France was aiming at was 
the disruption of the German Reich, what- 
ever the spirit and the letter of the Treaty 
‘of Versailles. The Pfalz was the first 
area of misunderstanding in which the 
Labor party cabinet defined its position. 
But there are’ millions of men and 
women in. other disturbed areas of the 
Old World who ardently expect a better 
spirit and more liberal interpretations of 
existing treaties from MacDonald and his 
associates. It is known that at least two 
members of the new British cabinet— 
Noel Buxton and General Thompson— 
made a tour of Hurope, each following a 
separate path, only a few weeks before 
they came to power. Both Mr. Buxton 
and General Thompson made an intimate 
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study of the human equation and the con- 
ditions under which men and women are 
living, from the Rhine to the Sea of 
Marmora. These members of the cabinet 
that is directing the destinies of the Brit- 
ish Hmpire are well supplied with first- 
hand information as to what measures 
must be taken to insure a greater measure 
of justice in the world. Their advice to 


Matter-of-Course Britain 
Liberal View in Manchester “Guardia? 


What an extraordinary testimony to the 
stability of our institutions and to the 
profoundly conservative character of our 
people that the coming into power of. a 
party of the extreme left, a party in 
name at least socialist, which in any 
other country would have meant a reyolu- 
tionary party, should take place in this 
matter-of-course and undemonstrative way, 
and that the leader of that party should 
deliver a speech marked above all by its 
moderation and by its appeal to the other 
parties in the state to join in the common 
task of bringing aid to the crying evils 
and distresses of the nation. Mr. Mac- 
Donald himself was not unconscious of 
the irony of the situation, and poked a 
little quiet fun at the panicmongers and 
the false prophets of disaster. He was 
able even to point to the undoubted and 
almost bewildering fact that since the ad- 
vent of the Labor Government “gilt- 
edged’”’ securities have gone up. 


Mr. MacDonald looks to the great es- 


tablished international agency of the 
League of Nations to come into play far 
more effectively than hitherto. The Great 
Powers have heen afraid to use it lest it 
should break; Mr. MacDonald would first 
strengthen it by the inclusion of Germany 
and if possible of Russia, and then use it 
for all it is worth. There is a_ better 
chance for that than there has been be- 
fore, because at long last French opinion 
is coming round to the view that only by 
some sort of international guarantee can 
France’s frontiers be made safe, and she 
looks to the League to secure such a 
guarantee. Mr. MacDonald, like most of 
his followers, is by the whole cast of his 
thought an international man. To him 
foreign countries are not simply counters 
in a game; they are the men and women 
who sustain them and suffer with them. 
That is already the beginning of under- 
standing. ; 


the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who is 
also Prime Minister, is likely to be both 
objective and pointed. To what extent 
Mr. MacDonald will follow the advice of 
his two colleagues, among others, is a 
question which only the future can an- 
swer. But the initial indications which 
Mr. MacDonald has supplied of the psy- 
chology of the new British cabinet are re- 
assuring to many millions of human 
beings. ; 

This hopeful sentiment found expres- 
sion, at the beginning of the new régime 
in the historic No. 10 Downing Street, by 
the receipt, at the official residence of the 
man who is actually governing Great Brit- 
ain, of a large number of telegrams from 
the uttermost corners of Burope. 
ties regarding themselves as unjustly 
treated—and minorities everywhere are 
no mare justly treated after the war than 


Minori- . 


they were before it—instinctively directed 
their mental gaze to London the moment 
Ramsay MacDonald became Prime Min- 
ister. I had the honor of putting into 
Hnglish three of these messages from op- 
pressed minorities, addressed to the men 
from whom these minorities are expect- 
ing a new order of things, more in conso- 
nance with the utterances that were made 
to rouse popular fervor during the war 
and put the struggle on a basis of high 
idealism. They were messages that put 
into words the fervent hopes of millions 
of men and women who believed in the 
sanctity of those war pledges—and who 
look to the Labor party to carry them out. 


OF COURSE, the power of the Labor 
party, or of any dominant group in any 
European parliament, is limited. It is 
limited by the opinions and aims of 
dominant groups in the parliaments of the 
other Entente nations. It is also limited 
by the power of statesmen to obtain 
votes backing the foreign policies to which 
they are committed. Our democratic insti- 
tutions are based on an intricate system 
of checks and balances. Majorities in 
parliaments are commanded even in cases 
where parts of these majorities are con- 
vinced that they are voting for the wrong 
course. The limit of the power of democ- 
racies to achieve results beneficial to man- 
kind is frequently the demand of a prac- 
tical politician. , 

But in one respect the Labor party is 
fortunate in its background. It is com- 
mitted to no imperialistic purposes. It 
is bound by no pre-election bargains, so 
far, at least, as its foreign policies are 
concerned. It is free to demonstrate be- 
fore the world its adherence to ideals. 
But in this pronounced leaning away from 
the considerations that govern tried politi- 
eal parties, it is always bound by the an- 
swer to the ultimate question, “What do 
the interests of the Empire require?” In 
framing the answer to this question, as 
to all internal questions .before it, the- 
Labor party must rely upon the support 
of the Liberals or step down. 

Whatever the attitude of America 
toward the legislation that may be at- 
tempted or contemplated by the Labor 
party, liberal sentiment in America will 
find many points upon which it can agree 
with the MacDonald cabinet in its views 
on the pacification and reconstruction of 
Europe. The MacDonald attitude toward 
Soviet Russia may prove one of the ex- 
ceptions. But even in that respect Labor 
party liberalism and generosity will find 
support in America. Events in the past 
two or three years have pointed to the 
conclusion that the cure of Hurope’s in- 
ternational maladies is a task that awaits 
the united action of the English-speaking, 
English-thinking peoples. Will the poli- 
cies pursued by the new rulers of Great 
Britain make that ¢o-operation inevitable? 


) 
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Some Jolts for Our Cheerful Illusions 


What harm our immigration folly is doing to America 


THE OTHER DAY I was walking along 


a street in a large Hastern city, where 
formerly had lived the merchants, bank- 
ers, lawyers, clergymen, statesmen, and 
patriots who had given stability and char- 


-acter to that metropolis and the nation. 


The history of that city describes the 
street in those days as bordered with 
substantial homes, each having its stable 
for the horses and coach, its shade-trees, 
lawns, and gardens. Business was tran- 
sacted leisurely. Affairs of moment to 
church and state were discussed with fer- 
vor and intelligence. The one disinter- 
ested intention was to establish a city 
and a state true to the principles enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Independence 
and. the Constitution, documents then 
uppermost in the public mind. 

All that I saw of those stately days 
was here and there a commemorative 
copper tablet riveted to a brick wall, or 
a house which, being of more than usual 
interest, had been heroically wrested by 
a historical society from the destroyers. 

Colonial mansions were gone; shade- 
trees, lawns, and gardens were gone. In 
their places towered huge square build- 
ings of brick and stone which rose sheer 
From numberless 
windows peered eyes, strange and sus- 
picious. Along the way were little shops, 
offering for sale articles of value chiefly 
to the population of those congested tene- 
ments. There were foreign designs of 
clothing, articles of food of a decidedly 
foreign flavor, papers printed in an uu- 
intelligible language, jewelry of a kind to 
please foreign eyes. , F 

I tried to talk with a number of persons, 
without success, for they could speak only 
their native tongue. 
characters sprawled over. the doors; or- 
ganizations of alien birth had taken pos- 
session of the halls. 

I left the street of Colonial memories 
and passed to others. For two hours I 
wandered about, finding four sections with 
similar exhibits, the only difference being 
that the signs over the shops in each 
instance were written in different char- 
acters, the papers printed in different 
languages, each manner of living and talk- 


_ing different—as different, in fact, from 
each other as that first section had differed _ 


from the customs and speech of the origi- 
nal Wnglish proprietors. 
A month or so before this adventure, 


I had traveled by automobile through the . 


Catskill and Adirondack regions of New 
York. ‘In village after village, beautifully 
situated among majestic mountain ranges, 
I found what I had found in the city— 
foreign names over the stores, foreign 
newspapers, foreign families on the hold- 
ings of the stanch original founders. 
These discoveries induced me to make 
a somewhat more extended investigation. 
This investigation had not proceeded far 
before I learned that in the hundred years 
between 1820 and 1920, more than 34,000,- 
000 persons of foreign birth had been ad- 
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mitted into the United States; that in 
1920, of a population of 95,000,000, 
14,000,000 were foreign-born. These per- 
sons came from countries all over the 
globe, forty-five in number. This im- 
mense population, unable to read or speak 
English, gets its news of the day from 
1,052 newspapers printed in thirty differ- 
ent languages. 

In the city of New York, according to 
the Federal census, there were in 1920, 
1,991,547 foreign-born persons, the more 
important elements being distributed as 
follows: Russian (including Poland), 
994,356; Italian, 802,893; Irish, 637,744; 
Austro-Hungarian, 603,167; and German, 
593,190. 

In the five years previous to the World 
War the average number of persons from 
foreign countries admitted each year was 
1,084,940, with the highest number reached 
in 1914, when 1,218,480 were admitted. 
The tide ebbed during the four war years. 
With the conclusion of peace it began 
again to flow, and threatened to break all 
previous records, for European peoples, 
destitute and desperate, directed their 
gaze across the Atlantic to the promised 
land. Alas for hope! They found the 
United States with a gigantic employ- 
ment problem on its hands. They found 
rents, even of- the cheapest apartments, 
so high that they could not begin to 
meet them. Notwithstanding, ports of 
entry were crowded. Finally the situation 
became so acute that an immediate remedy 
was required. Congress took action, pass- 
ing the Three Per Cent. Law, to go into 
effect January 1, 1922, which meant 
simply that immigration should be re- 
stricted to three per cent. of the num- 


Signs in. strange~ ber of persons of that particular nation- 


ality already settled in this country as 
recorded in the census of 1910. ‘This 
means that 42,000 Italians may enter each 
year as compared with more than five 
times that number who entered in 1921, 
and nearly seven times that number who 
entered in 1913. 

The law, though generally conceded to 
be a good one, has its determined op- 
ponents. 

First, there are the heavy employers of 
labor who lament that industry must cur- 
tail its output because the flow from Hu- 
ropean countries on which they had de- 
pended has been stopped. They ask that 
the restrictions be removed in favor of 
a more liberal policy, adding that there 
are multitudes of workers on the other 
side of the Atlantic who are only asking 
for the privilege of employment in Amer- 
ica. These employers are right,—America 
has depended on the Old World for un- 
skilled labor since the days of the colo- 
nies. Undoubtedly such industries as steel 
plants, mines, smelting works, railroad 
and highway construction have suffered 
because a certain class of laborers were 
not available. 

Second, steamship companies naturally 
wish to swell their passenger lists with 


immigrants. The companies have always 
exerted strong influence at Washington, 
and have specious arguments at command, 
chiefly of a commercial and emotional 
type. Some companies, happily not all, 
give the law a “liberal” interpretation, 
and, eager for passage money, accept 
aliens beyond the quota allowed. These 
unfortunate persons, though able to meet 
all the tests, have to’ return’ home. 

Third, there are, and probably always 
will be, employers of irresponsible char- 
acter who will endeavor, legally if pos- 
sible, illegally if necessary, to get cheap 
labor, the sole idea being personal profit. 
These men are responsible for the many 
aliens smuggled into the country at ob- 
secure harbors’ along the coast, and over 
the Canadian border. 

Fourth, in all the large cities in the 
United States certain racial groups have 
settled, made communities of their own, 
and, secured by voting power, property 
ownership, and often city office, insist that 
privileges be given immigrants, 

But there is another and more legiti- 
mate source of opposition to the Three 
Per Cent. Law—the humane and emotional 
one, quite properly discounted by econo- 
mists and those whose office it is to en- 
force the law. It cannot be dismissed, 
however, for that reason, for it is bound 
to have a place—and an important place—. 
in every discussion before Congress. In 
an admirable article contributed to the 
American Review of Reviews for May, 
1922, Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, in which department the new law 
is operating, discussed some of the prob- 
lems.“ One example from a number guoted 
by him will suffice to indicate the humane 
aspect. In 1916, during the war, when de- 
portations were next to impossible, four 
children with their parents landed at one 
of our ports of entry. The discovery was | 
at once made that one of the boys, aged 
eleven, was feeble-minded, hence forbidden 
by law to remain.. However, owing to 
exigencies of ocean travel the boy was 
allowed to stay subject to oversight by 
immigration authorities. Meanwhile the 
father became a tailor, prospered, took 
out citizenship papers, and declared him- 
self fully capable of taking care of his 
imbecile son, in particular, since the boy 
was slowly overcoming his infirmity. The 
case was taken up by the Board of Re- 
view, which examined it exhaustively, 
looked over with care the more than one 
hundred papers dating from December’ 
31, 1916, to February, 1922, listened to 
pleas by members of the family and the 
lawyer employed by the father, and tried 
to return a just decision, just to the boy 
and just to the country. During the sea- 
son when the influx of foreigners is heavi- 
est, cases similar to this accumulate at 
the rate of from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred a day, according to Secretary Davis. 

In the face of these objections, political 
economists and students of the subject 
heartily endorse the law, not as perfect, 
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but as the best way so far available out 
of the dilemma. They declare that cheap 
labor is dear at any. price; that the coun- 
try.at present has about all the industrial 
expansion it can stand. In the words of 
Prof. Robert DeC. Ward, ‘The vital ques- 
tion is not, How fast can we possibly de- 
velop this country? but, How best can we 
develop it?” Besides, say the restriction- 
ists, the character of the immigrant has 
changed materially in recent years. 
Fewer skilled workerg are coming. By 
far the greater number of immigrants con- 
sist of old men, women and children, and 
of men who will not do the kind of work 
required of them, and who cannot do the 
kind they themselves demand. 

The steamship companies are in pursuit 
of personal ends, and care little for the 
well-being: of the immigrant or the de- 
velopment of America. The racial groups 
are enemies to national prosperity when it 
conflicts with their own prosperity. Many 
of their members should not have been 
permitted to come. It is stated on reliable 
authority that in the United States to-day 
there are 6,000,000 aliens who are rated 
as “inferior” or “very inferior.” 

The restrictionists declare that indi- 
vidual instances of hardship are made too 
much of ‘in the daily press and by op- 
ponents to the law, for we have the wel- 
fare of a nation to keep in mind as well 
as of isolated individuals. : 

We are bound to concede, after review- 
ing the evidence, that a strong case has 
been made out against unrestricted im- 


migration. It is in keeping with sentiment | 


to speak of the multitudes of hungry, op- 
pressed, and homeless in the desolate dis- 
. triets of Europe who look to America as 
the land where they may start again. 
But are we really benefiting them when 
we bring them here? In numerous in- 
stances their. latter state is more des- 
perate than their first. As for the effect 
on this country, for a number of years the 
idea prevailed that public schools, Ameri- 
ecanization bureaus, and forums provided 
a crucible in which multitudes of aliens— 
of upward of fifty nationalities, in fact— 
were being melted and welded into genuine 
American metal. That idea, due to care- 
ful study of the question, is passing. We 
are discovering that recital of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech does not make a loyal 
American citizen out of a Jewish boy; 
that reading the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence does not make a Lithuanian girl into 
a mother who seeks only to instill sound 
American principles into the minds of 
her children. Racial characteristics are 
of too long standing, have become too 
much part of the very bone and sinew, to 
be eradicated in favor of a new country in 
which often individuals have not pros- 
pered. 

Numbers of instances can be named at 
once where aliens have’ been American- 
jzed. Alien energy has gone into the 
structure of many American institutions. 
Alien blood has freely flowed in every war 
fought by America. In the list of patriots 
who have ably served the United States 
are many names with foreign origins, 
General Sheridan’s grandfather was born 
in Ireland ; Colonel Goethals was of Dutch- 
American origin; Jacob Riis, called by 
Theodore Roosevelt, ‘the best American 
I ever knew,” was born in Denmark. 

No writer has stated. the case better 


his 
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than Mr. Roosevelt in a magazine ar- 
ticle entitled “Hyphenated Americans”: 
“We Americans are a separate people. 
We are separated from, although akin to, 
many Buropean peoples. The old Reyolu- 
tionary stock was predominantly English, 
but by no means exclusively so; for many 
of the descendants of the Revolutionary 
New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, and Geor- 
gians have, like myself, strains of Dutch, 
French, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and Ger- 
man blood in their veins. During the 
century and a quarter that has elapsed 
since we became a nation, there has been 
far more immigration from Germany and 
Ireland and probably Scandinavia than 
there has been from England. We have a 
right to ask of these immigrants and the 
sons of these immigrants that they be- 
come Americans and nothing else; but we 
have no right to ask that they become 
transplanted or second-rate Englishmen. 
Most emphatically I myself am not an 
Englishman-once-removed. J am straight 
United States!” 

Facts prove, however, that the immi- 
grant who absolutely surrenders his racial 
traditions, customs and habits of thought 
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and work, and becomes an unadulterated 
American citizen is the exception, Any 
one who wishes for the experience related 
at the beginning of this article may have 


‘it by visiting almost any of the larger 


American cities and countrysides from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Whether he 
will or not, the newcomer carries, perforce, 
to the city or the village or the farm 
whither he- goes, centuries of servitude 
and ignorance. He may have ambitions 
to rise, probably does. He or his children 
may eventually succeed, but what of the 
effect, meanwhile, on the nation of his 
adoption? What have those 34,000,000 
aliens brought to America and taken from 
America? We have considered the sub- 
ject of sufficient importance to refer it 
to Prof. Robert DeC. Ward of Harvard 
University, who, though he disclaims the 
honor, is considered a leading authority 
on immigration. He freely discussed the 
situation with me, because, as he said, 
Americans should realize the tremendous 
importance of this question. He then 
added, “The question is second to none in 
this country.” Proféssor Ward’s opinions 
will be stated in a forthcoming article. ; 


The Treasures of the Snow 


MANLY BACON TOWNSEND 


AST THOU entered into the treas- 

ures of the snow?” This is the 
question asked of Job by the Mighty 
Voice coming out of the whirlwind. The 
snow has treasures, beautiful and fine, to 
show to him who will seek them with open 
eyes and enter into them with an under- 
standing mind. What are these treasures? 
Let us go out and see. 

It is February. Snow a foot deép coy- 
ers the ground. The ground-hog has come 
out and dodged quickly back into its bur- 
row. We are in for another month of 
wintry weather. 
house and sally forth into the winter 
woods. Warmly wrapped, _ especially 
hands and ears and feet, we can bid de- 
fiance to any cold. Strap on your snow- 
shoes and let us away. We enter the 
snowy woods, stooping to get in under. 
the heavily laden branches. At once we 
are in fairyland. During the night a 
light snow has fallen, and now rests like 
powder on every twig and branch. Every 
breath of wind sends it down in a fine 
spray. We move through a world of 
dazzling white, pure and spotless in every 
detail. The bright sunshine is reflected 
dazzlingly from thousands of glittering 
facets. Diamonds could not be more. bril- 
liant. The white snow lying thickly on 
the evergreen boughs silhouetted against 
a sapphire sky makes a color scheme 
beautiful beyond words to express. 

And now the woods are waking up. A 
red squirrel jumps excitedly up and down 
on an oak trunk, roundly scolding the in- 
truders upon his domain. <A _ ruffed 
grouse bursts out of the snow at our very 
feet and goes hurtling off through the 
trees. A wintry little chickadee hangs 
inverted from a birch twig and sounds 
cheerful ‘“Deedee-dee.” A red- 
breasted nuthatch runs down the pine 
trunk, head downward, calling, “Yank, 


Come, let us leave the 


yank.” Yes, we are Yankees, but how 
did the little bird know it? Redpolls are 
shelling out the seeds of the gray birches, 
which lie about on the snow, resembling 
miniature birds on the wing. A downy 
woodpecker. gleans his breakfast con- 
tentedly from a maple trunk, and a brown 
creeper creeps mouselike on a neighbor- 
ing elm. Tracks of the wild kindreds of 
the woods tell the story of their nocturnal 
adventures. It is all vastly entertaining 
and informing. 

Did you bring along your pocket micro- 
scope?. Good. Take it out and examine 
some of those showflakes resting so 
lightly on the slender twigs. Did you 
ever see anything more exquisite in shape 
and structure? Not every flake will be 
suitable for your purpose, for the greater 
number have been damaged by striking 
against each other when falling through 
the air, especially the larger or damper 
varieties. But there are always plenty 
more, some of them marvelously perfect. 
By means of microphotography you can 
make a series of pictures of snowflakes. 
Thousands have been photographed. They 
display a seemingly infinite variety of 
geametrical forms, yet invariably hex- 
agonal. There are always six sides in 
the tabular forms and six points in all 
others. Snowflakes haye a wonderful 
internal ornamentation. There’ is the 
most fascinating arrangement of loops, 
lines, dots, and other figures, in endless 
variety. As the flake falls through the 
air, spangles and rods and lacelike trac- 
ery are added, until it becomes a thing 
of rare beauty. This is why no two snow- ~ 
flakes are alike, although great numbers 
may be when they first crystallize in the 
upper air; for the laws of crystallization 
are constant. The marvel is that the ad- 
ditions should always assume the hex- 
agonal form. No wonder that Tyndall 
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ealled snowflakes “frost flowers.” Dumb- 
bell forms sometimes occur, two tablets 
joined at the center by a bar or column. 


_& peculiar thing about this bar is that, 


when cut across and examined under the 
microscope it reveals the regular, hex- 
agonal, raylike form. There is evidently 
some constant law at work here, a law 
that gives eternal unity in endless va- 
riety. In fact, a study of snow crystals 
opens up a fairy world. To such a stu- 
dent even the severest snowstorm be- 
comes a source of keenest enjoyment, for 
it brings from out the dark, surging ocean 
of clouds forms that thrill his soul with 
pleasure. He enters into “the treasures 
of the snow,” about which we read in the 
book of Job. 

Can you not perceive the spiritual sig- 


- nificance of even the tiniest snowflake? 


= the snow. 


Matchless in beauty, marvelous in work- 


‘manship, does it not speak to the soul of 


the matchless beauty of Him who formed 
it? Does it not reflect the perfection of 
Him who planned its beauty and molded 
its design? When you watch the snow 
fluttering down upon the earth in flakes 
of marvelous pattern, you think of the 
Beauty of God, the Intelligence of God, 
the Power of God, the Majesty of God. 
That flake is God’s snowflake, fresh from 
His workshop. It exhibits a marvelous 
design. It proves that there is an im- 
manent God at work in His world, a God 
who has never rested from His creation. 
Behind it you dimly perceive the outlines 
of a Master Designer, a Grand Artificer, 
a Mighty Artist, whose nature is cease- 
less activity, ever bringing order, beauty, 
and design out of chaos. Your soul is 
deeply touched, and your admiration and 
wonder at the beauty of the snow rises 
into admiration, wonder, and finally wor- 
ship of that Immanent Presence who 
seulptures the snowflake, with all its 
wonder, glory, and beauty. You have 
found God woven into the tracery of a 
flake of snow. You realize that God is 
present there as fully, as perfectly, as 
in the mighty orbs that spangle the fir- 
mament. The snow thus tells you of God, 


-—of His thoughtfulness, His perfection, 


His creative genius. His immanence, His 
infinity. 

“He giveth snow like wool,” sang the 
ancient Hebrew hymn-writer. The poets 
have delighted to depict the treasures of 
Whittier, Emerson, Bryant, 
Lowell, Holland, Tennyson, and a host 
of others, have written, in glowing verse, 
their impressions of the snowstorm. 
Whittier’s long poem “Snow-Bound,” de- 
servedly popular, is perhaps the best 
known. Emerson’s short poem “The Snow 
Storm” is thought by many to be the finest 
descriptive poem on the subject. How 
cozy the picture of the storm-bound fam- 


ily! ; 


The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s 
feet. : 


Delayed, ‘ail friends shut out, the housemates 


sit. t 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuotis privacy of storm: 


» The balmy breezes of spring and winter 
are delightful, but the sterner moods of 
winter have a charm as well. How satis- 
fying to listen in your safe shelter to the. 


tush and roar of the storm; to hear Old 


reas howling down the chimney and 
iround the corners of the house, prying 
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at the windows and scraping at the shin- 
gles crossgrain! The comfort and cozi- 
ness inside as you sit about the fireside 
are all the more delectable by contrast. 
So when “He sendeth forth His snow like 
wool” and we cannot “stand before His 
cold,” we can gather about the glowing 
hearth and thank Him that He has given 
us thinking minds to enjoy and appre- 
ciate even the wilder manifestations of 
Nature, and able hands to provide “a 
shelter in the time of storm.” 

Can you conceive a more glorious object 
than a noble mountain, swelling up into 
the ethereal blue, its summit covered 
with a dazzling pure white mantle of 
snow? Sometimes the summit of Mount 
Washington, in the month of June, will 
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protective covering. The grass always 
grows greenest where the snow has lain 
deepest. “Safely the flower sleeps under 
the snow,” sang the poet. The Pilgrims 
beheld the trailing arbutus coming up 
bravely through the snow that first spring 
in Plymouth, and it became to them a 
flower of promise and of hope. Scarcely 
is the snow off the ground when the crocus 
and the snowdrop unfold their lovely pet- 
als to the still keen winds. How brave and 
cheery and hopeful they are in a cold, 
adverse world! 

In the far North, the Eskimos build 
their igloos of blocks of snow. The polar 
bear digs a deep hole and allows the 
storms to drift the snow over her. There, 
warm and snug in her snowy lair, she 


once we are in fairyland. 
branch. 


not be more brilliant. 


Every breath of wind sends it down in a fine spray. 
shine is reflected dazzlingly from thousands of glittering facets. 
The white snow 


Photograph by Harry G. Higbee 
“HE GIVETH SNOW LIKE WOOL” 
We enter the woods, stooping to get in under the heavily laden branches. 


At 


The light snow rests like powder on every twig and 


The bright sun- 
‘ 4 Diamonds could 
lying thickly on the evergreen boughs 


silhouetted against a sapphire sky makes a color scheme beautiful beyond words 


to express. 


It is a world of enchantment,—green and blue and white,—matchless 


in beauty and purity 


be covered with gleaming snow, when all 
about, in the vale below, birds are singing 
and building their nests, and flowers of 
loveliest hues and sweetest fragrance are 
blooming. The contrast in color and gen- 
eral effect is entrancing. Do you wonder 
that the Japanese almost worship their 
great, splendid, snow-capped Fujiyama? 
That mountain is to them a perpetual sym- 
bol of aspiration, of steadfastmess. It 
has a pronounced effect upon the national 
character. They love that snowy peak 
and picture it everywhere upon their 
choice works of art. Yet Fujiyama would 
not, could not, be the same were it not 
for its perpetual snowy cap. 

“He giveth snow like wool.” Snow 
and wool are alike in warmth. Snow 
warm? How can that be? Yet it is a 
fact. At least, it keeps one warm. The 
snow, cold as it is in itself, acts as a 
warm blanket. Its benefit to vegetation 
is beyond estimate. Great stretches of 
grassland often become winter-killed from 
exposure. Snow, one of the best non- 
eonductors of heat and cold, acts as a 


gives birth to her cubs and nourishes 
them until the advent of spring. Our 
black bear hibernates in his den, the door 
sealed with snow. All winter long he 
sleeps in cozy comfort, nourished by the 
thick layers of fat on his ribs. The 
ruffed grouse, that would suffer. and per- 
haps perish in the keen winter winds if 
obliged to perch in the trees, dives deep 
into the snow and safely rests in warmth 
and comfort. 

When you gaze out of your window 
at the whirling storm, or stand with the 
flakes falling thickly upon you, think of 
these things,—the flowers warmly coy- 
ered against the return of the springtime; 
the wild creatures safely asleep under 
their fleecy blankets; the marvelous 
beauty and design of each flake, and its 
significance as an emblem of purity and 
beauty. Let us recognize each snowflake 
as one manifestation of the LHternal, 
the Boundless, the Universal Providence. 
Then we shall have “entered into the 
treasures of the snow.’ We shall have 
made those treasures our own foreyer. 
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The Coming Centenary of the 


American Unitarian Association 


LL OUR CHURCHES are doubtless 
aware of the fact that a year from 
next May the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will reach the one hundredth anni- 
versary of its organization. The officers 
of the Association some two years ago 
appointed a Centenary Commission to con- 
sider plans for the fitting observance of 
this anniversary. The Commission in- 
cludes more than two hundred representa- 
tive Unitarians from all parts of the 
country, and is headed by Chief Justice 
Taft as honorary chairman and by a large 
number of distinguished vice-chairmen. 
Last autumn Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
was asked to serve as executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, and a small execu- 
tive committee was appointed to work out 
the details of the various plans which 
have been proposed by many interested 
persons. These plans are now sufficiently 
developed to make public announcement 
of them appropriate. 

The central feature of the celebration 
will be a series of public meetings in 
Boston, Mass., to be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The actual anniversary falls on 
May 25, 1925, but the meetings will be 
scheduled for about a fortnight earlier, 
probably during the week of May 10 to 
16 inclusive. It is necessary to anticipate 
the actual anniversary to avoid conflict 
with the Centendry celebration of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
It is one of the curious coincidences of 
history that the Unitarians of Great Brit- 
ain formed the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association in London on the very 
same day that the American Unitarian 
Association was organized in Boston, al- 
though the Unitarians on neither side of 
the Atlantic knew of the intentions of 
their transatlantic co-religionists to form 
denominational organization. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
is, by its by-laws, obliged to meet in 
Whitweek, which in 1925 is the first week 
in June, one week after the actual anni- 
versary date. Inasmuch as delegations of 
British Unitarians and of the distin- 
guished visitors from abroad are expected 
to attend the meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, and a delegation of 
Americans will wish to attend the British 
meetings, it is necessary to put the meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at a date sufficiently early to allow 
for a transatlantic passage between the 
two meetings. 

The plan for the Boston meetings has 
not yet been worked out in detail, but 
will include at least one day given to 
some special commemoration of ‘the anni- 
“‘versary. It is hoped that every Unitarian 
church in this country and Canada will 
make a special effort to be represented 
at the Boston meetings and that we may 
have the largest and most representative 
gathering of Unitarians in our denomina- 
tional history. Inasmuch, however, as 
even the largest possible gathering can 
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bring to Boston only a small proportion 
of the Unitarians of the country, plans 
are being formulated to hold a series of 
other meetings in different parts of the 
country during March and April, preced- 
ing the Boston meetings. : Our district 
and local conferences will be asked to 
devote their regular meetings a year from 
this spring to the consideration of our 
denominational history, or to hold special 
meetings, and representative speakers in 
this country or from abroad will be sent 
to these gatherings. All our churches will 
also be asked to give Sunday, May 24, 
1925, to their own especial observance of 
the anniversary. 

The Commission has also in hand the 
preparation of material intended to give 
information to our churches and their min- 
isters regarding our denominational his- 
tory. An historical lecture on “The Rise 
of Unitarianism in America,” illustrated 
by lantern-slides, has already been pre- 
pared and put into circulation. Sets of 
slides are available at the denominational 
offices in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, and it is hoped that 
this lecture may be given in every one of 
our churches this spring or in the course 
of next winter. Churches should make 
application for the slides to the nearest 
denominational headquarters. An _his- 
torical exhibit is also to be prepared to 
be shown in Boston at the time of the 
anniversary. 

Study-class leaflets are being prepared 
for use in our churches next year. Five 
different courses will be available; one of 


thirty lessons on the “History of Uni- 


tarianism,” and four courses of eight les- 
sons each on “Unitarian Belief,” ‘Uni- 
tarianism in America,” “Unitarians and 
Social Reform,” and ‘Eminent Unitarians.” 
These study-class leaflets will contain out- 
lines of topics to be considered and guides 
to reading. It is hoped that they may be 
widely used in our churches as a means 
of teaching our people about the tradi- 
tions of the religious body to which they 
belong. These leaflets will be in print 
and ready for circulation about July 1. 
Ministers intending to use them are urged 
to procure copies promptly in order that 
during their summer vacation they may 
make their selections and their prepara- 
tion for using them during the course of 
next winter. Our ministers are also urged 
to give in the course of next winter a 


The Gift 
ELINOR C. WOOLSON 


If I could give you a gift, 

I would give you 

Neither flowers nor gold nor dreams 
Nor sunlight nor wingéd happiness, 
But I would give you 

The magic gem of courage, 

The diamond of bravery, 

The mystic shining stone 

Before which 

No foe can stand. 
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series of sermons on our denominational 
history and beliefs. 

Between now and May, 1925, a ueier 
of important volumes will be published 
bearing more or less directly upon the 
coming anniversary. Some of these books 
are being prepared independently of the 
Centenary Commission. President Earl 
Morse Wilbur of the Pacific School for. the 
Ministry has in hand a detailed study 
of “The History of Unitarianism.” It 


is hoped that Prof. Francis G. Peabody . 


of Harvard will publish a volume en- 
titled “The Church of the Spirit,’—an 
interpretation of the spiritual significance 
of. free religion in its various manifesta- 
tions. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is editing a 
fourth volume of ‘Heralds of Liberal 
Faith,” which will contain the biograph-- 
ical sketches of such eminent Unitarian 
ministers as’ have died since 1900. And 
the Association~is publishing a revised 
edition of William H. Lyon’s “Study of the 
Sects.” In addition to these works the 
Centenary Commission has arranged for 
the preparation of the following works: 
“A History of the American Unitarian 
Association,” by Rey. Charles Graves of 
Hartford, Conn.; “A Channing Anthology,” 
edited by Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., containing a selection of Chan- 
ning’s devotional writings; and a study 
of the influence of liberal religion on 
American literature by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers of Cambridge. Correspondence 
is now being carried on with the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in the 
endeavor to arrange for the joint publica- 
tion of a volume of theological and his- 
torical essays to be written by British 
and American scholars, illustrating~the 
development of modern theological thought. 
One or two other shorter special studies 
are also under’consideration. 

It is much to be desired that, in ad- 
dition to this program in the hands of the 
Centenary Commission, our local churches 
should take advantage of this historic 
anniversary in our denominational life to 
gird up their own strength. Each church 
ought to gather up for preservation the 
records of its own history, if it has not 
done so. An address on the local parish 
history might well form a part of the 
celebration by each church of the Associa- 
tion’ssone hundredth anniversary. And 
our churches could observe that anniver- 
sary in no better way than by a thorough 
canvass for new members and by a de- 
termined effort to be clear of all debt- 
before May 25, 1925, so that they may 
have their own especial reasons for re- 
joicing in the celebration of the Associa- 
tion’s centenary. And it is hoped that 
both our local churches and individual 
Unitarians all over the country will make 
the one hundredth anniversary of our as- 
sociated life an occasion for a thank-offer- 
ing, to sustain yet more effectively the 
work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion as it enters upon the second tact 
of its existence. 
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The Living Word 


A review of Mr. Saunderson’s abridgment of the Bible 


CHARLES R. JOY 


N THAT BEAUTIFUL preface of “the 

translators to the reader’ in the King 
James Bible, so seldom reprinted to-day, 
we find these concluding sentences: “A 
blessed thing it is, and will bring us 
to everlasting blessedness in the end, 
when God speaketh unto us, to hearken; 
when he setteth his word before us, to 
read it; when he stretcheth out his hand 
and calleth, to answer, Here am I, here 
we are to do thy will, O God.” In the 
Bible there are countless passages in 
which God speaks to men with clarion 
tones, and yet men do not hearken. His 
word is set before us there, and they 
do not read. The Bible remains a “best- 
seller,” but all the available testimony 
seems to indicate that it is bought and 
not read. It is a pious act for parents 
to give Bibles to their children, in the 
hope that the children may read them. 
But why should the children read them, 


.if the parents don’t? 


There are several reasons why the 
Bible is largely unread to-day. The tradi- 
tional format of the Bible is an unat- 
tractive one. It does not invite reading, 
as the modern book with its broad mar- 
gins, its large, clear type, and its un- 
crowded pages invites it. The traditional 
language of the Bible is in large measure 
strange, archaic, and, in spite of its 
classic beauty, unintelligible to many peo- 
ple. The contents of the Bible are of 
unequal value: genealogical tables, codes 
of ritual laws, historic data, unethical 
stories, abstruse theological arguments, 
and symbolic apocalyptic visions mingle 
with narratives of unusual beauty and 
interest, and the deepest spiritual insights 
that the race has ever known. The mass 
of material that is irrelevant to the needs 


_of the spiritual life has discouraged many 


from persevering in the effort to find 
the enduring riches the Bible contains. 

There is an increasing consciousness 
on the part of Bible scholars and Bible 
lovers that this great book, still unsur- 
passed in all the world, should somehow 
be brought again to the attention of the 
world, its contents made known, the 
knowledge of it spread abroad. Wey- 
Ballantine, Goodspeed, 
and others have been trying by new trans- 
lations to make the old book live again. 
Van Loon and Hodges have been retell- 
ing its stories, that their small sons, and 
the children of others as well, may learn 
to love them. 

Now comes Mr. Saunderson in “The 
Living Word.”* This is not a new trans- 
lation of the Bible. The American Re- 
vised Version is wisely used throughout, 
with some minor changes in the text. 
It is not a retelling of the old stories. 
They are preserved intact as the Bible 
knows them. Rather does Mr. Saunder- 
son follow the course suggested by Dr. 
Pierce in “The Soul of the Bible,’ in 


The Bible Abridged. 


*Tupn Living Worp. 5 I tape 3x 
ew York: The 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
Century Company. $4.00. 


arranging as synthetic readings selections 
from all parts of the Scriptures, presery- 
ing the general order of contents. The 
book, nevertheless, is in no way a slavish 
imitation of Dr. Pierce’s valuable little 
volume. Here is fresh work, a new 
method of arrangement, a more compre- 
hensive analysis of the Bible. One dares 
to prophesy that this book will do more 
to increase the knowledge of the Bible 
to-day than any translation or retelling 
eould possibly do. 

It is difficult to speak adequately of 
the worth of this book, for to do so 
would be to speak adequately of the 
worth of the Bible, a hopelessly impossi- 
ble task. One must, perforce, speak of 
the dress rather than the body, the me- 
chanics rather than the spirit. In this 
admittedly superficial way the character 
of this book may be suggested. One is 
impressed at once with the art of the 
publishers. Here is the Bible in a- form 
as delightful to hold and read as the 
skill of the modern book-maker can ren- 
der it. The type is large and clear, the 
margins are broad, the page is restful 
to the eye, uncluttered with the verse num- 
bers and marginal notes that interfere 
with our enjoyment of the traditional 
Bible. The brief chapters are consecu- 
tively numbered and appropriately en- 
titled. All other data are relegated to 
ample indices at the end of the book. 
One reads these chapters (they are of 
excellent length for reading in the pul- 
pit or in the home) for the sheer delight 
of them. 

The volume is divided into eleven 
books: “he Harliest Narratives,” “Life 
in the Wilderness,” ‘Winning the Land 
of Promise,” “The United Kingdom,” “The 
Divided Kingdoms,” “History and Proph- 
ecy,” “After the Captivity,” “Narratives 
and Prophecy,” ‘Poet and Prophet,” “The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ,” and “The 
Church of the Living God.” ‘The first 
five books follow with few exceptions the 
order of the Bible itself, selecting from 
the Bible material everything which the 
editor believes to have enduring worth, 
and omitting the rest. When we come 
to-“History and Prophecy,” however, the 
greater value of this work appears, for 
here Mr. Saunderson has skillfully com- 
bined the Old Testament prophecies with 
the historic record of the events to which 
they refer. Thus in a single reading we 
may haye some verses from 2 Kings and 
the prophecy from Jeremiah relating to 
the situation which the historian de- 
seribes. Mr. Saunderson’s genius for syn- 
thesis is shown at its best, perhaps, in 
the book called “Poet and Prophet,” 
where under the suggestive section heads 
of “Timeless Messages,’ “Songs for the 
Ages,” and “Between the Testaments,” 
we have some beautiful fabrics interwoven 
of many strands. As many as seven dif- 
ferent books and ten different passages 
are found in the chapter entitled “Mercy 
and not Sacrifice.’ Again in the New 
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Testament the Gospels are united into a 
single narrative, and the Dpistles arrange 
themselves, not according to writers, but 
according to topics. The method which 
the editor employs permits him to rescue 
from oblivion innumerable brief and iso- 
lated passages which in the ordinary 
Bible we find embedded in the midst of 
uninteresting material, as pearls trampled 
into the mud of a trodden road. 

The topics under which all this ma- 
terial is arranged are often of rare spir- 
itual beauty: “The House of the Inter- 
preter,” “The Fabric of the World,” “The 
Meditations of a Gardener,” “The Hyen- 
ing of Life,” “The Darkness Deepens,” 
“In the Cleft of the Rock,’ “God of the 
Hills and the Valleys.” These topics 
themselves bring out clearly the surpass- 
ing loveliness. of the Bible messages, and 
suggest their inner meaning. 

The whole book is enhanced in. value 
by four carefully prepared indices. Index 
I lists the chapters in numerical order and 
reveals their Scriptural sources. Index 
II gives in the order of the Bible books 
the passages used and the reference to 
the chapters in “The Living Word” where 
they may be found. Index III lists alpha- 
betically the titles of chapters and the 
subjects of them. Index IV gives a list 
of suggested readings for special days. 

In any abridgment of the Bible some 
omissions will be noted, and the reader 
will perhaps be disappointed because some 
favorite bit does not appear. That can 
hardly be avoided with differences of 
tastes and judgments. Yet many will miss 
the tender story of Hagar and Ishmael, 
and the delightful tale of Joseph disclos- 
ing his identity to his brothers when 
they went down to Egypt for grain. Those 
who are familiar with the Apocrypha will 
also miss that fine narrative of the 
sentences of the three young men from 
1 Hsdras, and may wish that the editor 
had included some of those passages in 
2 Esdras, where the problem of evil is 
set forth with a poignancy unknown even 
to Job, as well as the Prayer of Manasses 
with its splendid dignity. Such omissions 
could hardly be avoided, however, if the 
Bible was to be abridged at all, and in- 
deed it is a marvel that the editor has 
been able in these 700 pages to be so 
inclusive. 

Mr. Saunderson has said in his Pref- 
ace: “The Bible may be compared with 
a great tapestry, in which we see living 
figures moying forward in a majestic 
procession. It begins with those who, in 
the first garden, ‘heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day.’ It ends with those who, 
on the highways of all the world, are 
facing the open gates of the Holy City, 
and: who ‘bring the glory and the honor 
of the nations into it. These figures in 
the long procession should not be dim 
and unreal, as if the tapestry belonged 
only to a far-off age. They should be, 
in the eyes of the present generation, 
vibrant with life and intense with mean- 
ing.” It is to be hoped that with this fresh 
arrangement of the old material in their 
hands, men may turn again to the undy- 
ing messages of truth, and find the Bible 
still a “living word.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Should the Pulpit be Free 


to Denounce Collective SinP 


Seven English bishops associated with 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship, says 
London correspondence in the Boston 
Transcript, protest that it is- time every 
reference in the pulpit to public questions 
ceased to be called “politics.” This word, 
they complain, is often used disparagingly 
of the most elementary application of 
Christian ethics to affairs, and they de- 
clare that to refuse that application is 
to ruin the Church’s influence in the 
national life. Again, a conference repre- 
senting all the larger English denomina- 
tions, held to consider the Church’s duty 
with regard to unemployment, points out 
in its report that Christian people cannot 
rest content with an order of society 
and a scheme of industry which appear 
necessarily to involve periods of more or 
less acute unemployment, and presses for 
the immediate institution of an authorita- 
tive inquiry into the working of the pres- 
ent system of industry and finance, with 
a view to the discovery of the root causes 
of the evil. 

At a conference of manufacturers, em- 
ployers, and leaders in industry held at 
Balliol College, Oxford, by the National 
Movement toward a Christian Order in 
Industry and Commerce, the Master of 
Balliol asserted that there are fundamen- 
tal defects in the modern industrialism 
that can only be changed by a change of 
spirit. This change involves, first, em- 
phasis on co-operation, and not competi- 
tion; second, emphasis on public service 
rather than on private gain; and third, 
assistance to each side in the issue 
toward the understanding of each other. 

Meanwhile, charges that the Labor 
party is hostile to the Christian religion 

-have been refuted by the editor of the 
British Weekly, who made inquiries from 
leaders of the party. They denied, with- 
out exception, that their party is hostile 
to religion, and asserted rather that they 
are seeking to translate Christianity into 
practical politics. Among these, Pethwick 
Lawrence is a Unitarian. 

And in America, the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty points out that in Pennsylvania, 
for instance, “the church is placed under 
surveillance in certain towns and commu- 
nities, and the preacher, who is supposed 
to be a prophet of God for social right- 
eousness as well as individual salvation, 
is silenced if he dares to raise his voice 
in protest against any of the practices 
indulged in by the ruling powers.” A 
protest made.by a Methodist conference 
meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., which it quotes 
in point, reveals that the church was 
unable to secure a clear and unconditioned 
title to a site for the erection of a church 
building. The only available lease pro- 
hibits the use of the church building for 
“any pyrposes not strictly religious” and 
is subject to cancellation with the allow- 
ance of ninety days for the removal of 
the church building. “One of our pas- 


tors,” it continues, “has been forced out 
of the field simply for having expressed 
himself as believing in the cause of the 
employees.” 


The Ministry of Music 


Music, to which Martin Luther assigned 
the “highest place after theology,” is com- 
ing into its rightful parity with the 
spoken word in the American service of 
worship. This fact is indicated by two 
recent reports. One tells of a service re- 
cently conducted at the First Methodist 
Church in Pittsfield, Mass., by which Miss 
Ruth Phillips was consecrated and in- 
stalled as “minister of music.” Another 
comes from the National Society of 
Church Organists, which reports that the 
annual outlay for printed music, salaries 
of organists, professional singers, choir 
schools, and similar items is $14,500,000. 
In addition, last year $3,500,000 was spent 
for church organs. ‘These figures are 
significant when it is remembered that 
the paid worker in church music was 
found not so many years ago in only 
a few large city churches. Representa- 
tives of this society recently stated that 
church music in this eountry was now 
upon a higher level than that in Europe. 


A Century of the Printed Word 


On February 25 the American Baptist 
Publication Society celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. ‘This society issues 
sixty-six different periodical publications 
with an annual cireulation of about 
50,000,000 copies. Since the beginning 
of the Society’s work, more than 69,000,000 
pages of tracts have been distributed. 
In co-operation with the Home Mission 
Society, it has organized correspondence 
study courses for pastors in isolated 
fields and young people living out of 
reach of colleges and training-schools. 


Episcopal Church Statistics 


The Living Church Annual for 1924 
records an increase of slightly more than 
one per cent., or of 12,406 communicants 
in the Episcopal Church of the United 
States, including the foreign mission fields. 
The clergy have increased by nearly one 
per cent., candidates for orders by three 
and a half per cent., and postulants by 
ten per cent. Other figures reported in 
123 show a net decrease in baptisms, con- 
firmations, and marriages, and in Sunday- 
school pupils. In pointing out the deficien- 
cies of such statistics, with the difficulties 
of obtaining correct figures, the Living 
Church calls attention, for example, . to 
the fact that decreases are shown for 
such pivotal dioceses as New York, Long 
Island, and largest of all—Pennsylyania, 
due, among other causes, to the practical 
impossibility of tabulating floating popula- 
tions, to erroneous official figures last year, 
and to revisions of parish registers. 


Spiritual Healing Appraised 


The place and value of spiritual heal- 
ing has been studied for three years by 
a committee appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the request of the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1920. Now, in its 
published report, as summarized in the 
press, the committee recognizes the duty 
of the Church to combat disease and 
states that it has a certain field in which 
it can act properly and advantageously. 
The Church, however, it is careful to say, 
in sanctioning the religious treatment of 
bodily disease, ‘must give full weight 
to the scientific discoveries of those who 
investigate the interrelation of spirit, 
mind, and body.’: The committee also 
definitely states that no person should 
look to the minister to do what it is the 
physician’s or surgeon’s duty to do. It 
utters a warning against the peril of 
psychotherapeutical treatment in the 
hands of unqualified persons, proposes 
that the direct power of moral and spir-. 
itual suggestion be allied with scientific 
knowledge, and to this end recommends 
the appointment of a permanent commit- 
tee of clergy, doctors, and psychologists 
to advise the authorities of the Church 
on these matters. In this connection it 
might be added that in America it is 
reported that Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles . 
is to found a hospital in which medical 
men will co-operate with ministers for 
the treatment of maladies both bodily 
and mental in their origin. Press reports 
say that it is to be established under 
the general direction of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Scien- 
tific Healing as an activity of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church in New York City and 
as an outgrowth of a clinic begun there 
two years ago. 


Parochial Schools are Issue 


Catholics, German Lutherans, Calvin- 
istic Hollanders, and Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists have leagued in Michigan to re- 
sist a proposed amendment to the state 
constitution requiring all children to at- 
tend a public school from the ages of 
seven to sixteen, or until they have 
finished the eighth grade. A similar law 
is being agitated in Washington, with a- 
proposed penalty of imprisonment for in- 
fraction. In Oregon, a law of the same 
import is being tested in the court through 
a suit brought by a Catholic institution. 


For More Community Churches 


Resolutions concerning the purpose of 
the community church and- plans for the 
extension of the idea were voted at a 
regional conference of community church 
leaders recently held in Boston, Mass. 
The conference elected a permanent stand- 
ing committee, to be known as the con- 
tinuation committee, who will study the © 
field, collect and distribute information, 
arrange future regional and district con- 
ferences, and obtain funds for the work. 
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The Man who Resigned from Church 


. Some American history that will do him good 


HE PUBLICITY which a certain De- 

. troit business man has recently achieved 
by a spectacular resignation from member- 
ship in- a church because his minister 
“preached politics,” while it added nothing 
(and probably was not expected to add 
anything) to the solution of the problem, 
has at least brought into discussion 
throughout the country in both the reli- 
gious and the secular press that whole 
. nest of questions involved in the relation 
of religion to every-day life. 

This question is usually met from the 
viewpoint of the divine mission of “the 
Church,” without always clearly recogniz- 
ing the possibility that any particular con- 
gregation may not be “the Church,” or 
that any particular preacher may not be 
“the Church” in toto. 

‘Light upon the situation may be found 
in the historical background of religion 
in the United States. How much do we 
really know about the actual relation of 
the American churches to the political 
development of the nation? We Protes- 
tants. know the sad state of things when 
the Catholic Church tried to control the 
temporal affairs of the world, particularly 
in Western Europe during the Middle 
Ages. But do we ever admit the equally 
sad spectacle which practically the whole of 
Protestantism made of itself in this coun- 
try over the politico-economie issue of 
slavery? 

We probably do not, because no history 
of the American churches has yet been 
written. What is even worse, the subject 
is all but ignored by the theological semi- 
naries. The curricula prescribe long 
courses in general church history, taking 
the student through the multitudinous un- 
certainties of the apostolic period, the 
politico-ecclesiastical complications of the 
Middle Ages, and the nationalistic-theo- 
logical bickerings of the so-called Reforma- 
tion; but only a few lectures are devoted 
to the religious situation to which the 
prospective clergymen are supposed to 
minister. 

What sort of American statesman would 
he be who knew more about the origin 
of the Holy Roman Empire than he did 
about the development, of the Constitution 
of the United States? And how can a 
man deal adequately with the problems 
of an American church when he knows 
more about the investiture struggle than 
he does about the process of the sepa- 
ration of church and state in our own 
country? 

What should we think of an educational 
system for our public schools that spent 
two years on ancient and medieyal his- 
tory and one week on that of the United 
States? What sort of attorneys would a 
law school turn out if all the time were 
spent on Roman jurisprudence? 

This contention can be fully appreciated 
only when one realizes that for the past 
thirty years, under the inspiration of 
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the work of Prof. Frederick J. Turner, 
now of Harvard, American historians have 
been setting forth the evidence for the 
fact that the genius of our institutions 
is not a transplanting from Europe, but 
a new flower, resulting from an entirely 
new combination in social ecross-fertiliza- 
tion. The United States has long since 
ceased to be looked upon as a mere 
adjunct to the Old World. 

The only exception, it seems, is in the 
field of religion. Within a year there 
has been published a new chureh history 
by an American scholar with only twenty- 
six of the 590 pages devoted to a few 
detached facts about “American ‘Chris- 
tianity,” which is described as “primarily 
an importation from the Old World.” 
I refer to Williston Walker’s “A History 
of the Christian Church.” 

Yet a little observation will show that 
America has worked out a principle which 
is only beginning to be recognized in the 
rest of so-called Christendom. It is the 
complete separation of church and state. 
French rationalism and revolution were 
unable to break the bond that held the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers together 
until after the beginning of the present 
century, and even now they are not wholly 
disentangled. Again, Protestant congrega- 
tions of Germany, which since the setting 
up of the republic have been thrown upon 
the voluntary support of the members, are 
threatened with extinction in the effort 
to make the transition from established 
to free churches,—a policy under which 
the denominations in the United States 
have long flourished. 

How did America discover this prin- 
ciple? A common but false impression. 
which only a few days ago was expressed 
in a reputable religious journal, is that 
the Puritans bequeathed this great boon 
of religious liberty to us. Such an opinion 
is the most convincing evidence that we 
are sadly ignorant of the development of 
our own religious institutions. And most 
astonishing of all is to see the vigor with 
which our Irish Catholic citizens defend the 
forefathers, when those same forefathers 
throughout the colonial period denied all 
political rights to “papists” and in many 
instances bitterly persecuted them. In 
fact, the last remnants of these disabilities 
were not removed from the statute books 
of New England until the last quarter 
of the last century. 2 

One is certain to be called pro-Hnglish, 
or a Bolshevik, if he reminds the public 
that Puritanism was established in New 
England, just as Anglicanism was estab- 
lished in the Old South, and that both 
establishments in the colonies were as 
eruel in their intolerance as the chureh in 
the mother country. The average intelli- 
gent adult will scarcely believe it, but 
the fact is, we had an established church 
in the United States for nearly sixty years 
after the Declaration of Independence. 


How was the separation of church and 
state brought about in the United States? 
That question can only be answered by a 
diligent research in the still largely un- 
touched but abundant sources awaiting 
the American church historian. On in- 
complete but reliable evidence, however, 
the present writer believes that our reli- 
gious like our political institutions have 
developed under the influence of the wil- 
derness, the unique characteristic of which, 
according to Professor Turner, was “the 
abundance of free land.” 

The significance of this factor in reli- 
gious life and organization in the United 
States is seen, on the one hand, by con- 
trast with the conditions in the Old World. 
What made the dissenter’s lot terrible in 
Hurope was that he had no place of escape. 
He must conform or suffer. The concept 
of liberty even among the dissenters’ in 
the colonies, it must be said, seemed to 
take in only a theologically limited group. 
others being at best merely tolerated. The 
classic demonstrations of this were 
the Puritan establishments, developed in 
New England. Only in degree did they 
differ from the other colonies. Until after 
the Revolution all the colonies had laws 
which prescribed various forms of dis- 
ability for non-Christians, Catholics, and 
even some Protestants. 

In the New World, however, the op- 
pressed dissenter could flee into the wil- 
derness, where he found not only new 
economic prospects, but also political and 
religious liberty, for the arm of the law 
was not long enough usually to reach 
him. Here was gathered a great con- 
glomeration of sects, religious and other- 
wise, from both Europe and the colonies. 
Even among these peoples the tendency 
to establishments may be seen in the reli- 
gious communities formed by certain 
groups; but they were all too mixed up 
together and too jealous of individual 
rights to permit any ecclesiastical control 
by any part of them. 

After the separation from England and 
the reorganization of the state constitu- 
tions, the dissenters of the Old South in 
the back country so far outnumbered the 
conservative elements in the tidewater 
settlements as to be able to defeat the 
effort to continue the religious establish- 
ments. The victory in Virginia was won 
by only three votes, which shows how per- 
sistent was the idea of the necessity of 
union of civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ments. In the New England States, more- 
over, the theocracy, as it has been rightly 
ealled, was able to maintain itself for 
nearly two generations longer. The in- 
fluences which brought about its final 
abandonment are very complex; but it 
eannot be doubted that the loss of popula- 
tion and power by migrations to the’ freer 
West and the reflex action of this new 
democracy upon the older sections worked 
in religion, as in politics, for greater 
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liberty, and so for the complete separa- 
tion of church and state throughout the 
nation. : 

If this is true, how serious is the situa- 
tion for religious liberty now that the 
free lands are gone! How shall we defend 

- ourselves in the future against ecclesiasti- 
cal groups who have already passed laws 
in certain States limiting teaching im 
public schools, and against political groups 
that would disfranchise on theological 
grounds all but a small minority of our 
citizenry? 

This, of course, is but one phase of the 
question of the relation of religion and 
politics. Aside from fundamentalism and 
Ku-Kluxism is the problem of the churches, 
and so of the preachers, who have no 
desire to restrict religious freedom, but 
sincerely desire only to bring to bear the 
principles of what is called “the gospel’ 
upon the every-day affairs of society. 

Here, again, we may throw light upon the 
situation by changing our approach from 
considerations of divine commission to 
human omission. An editorial in a re- 
ligious journal, reprinted in one of our 
metropolitan dailies, declared that the 
overthrow of slavery was the result of a 
small group in the churches mixing reli- 
gion and politics. This is only a part of 
the truth, as we may see from the evidence 
already set before us by the historians. 
Slavery was introduced by Catholic Chris- 
tians into America when as an institution 
it was all but dead in Hurope. It was 
developed in Protestant United States into 
a form more repulsive than was ever known 
before. And when» a group within the 
churches began to work for abolition, an- 
other group, equally respectable, equally 
devout, in equally good standing in those 
same churches of the North and the South. 
opposed abolition, while a very large part 
of the membership—probably a majority 
—did not want the issue raised within 
their organizations. 

The result was a policy of compromise 

to prevent the schisms which were threat- 
ened. It is significant that, in the case 
of both the Baptists and the Methodists, 
the last sessions of their respective con- 
ventions, in which churches from slave 
‘and free States were represented, passed 
measures aimed at avoiding the issue. 
Yet, almost immediately afterward, six- 
teen years before political secession, these 
two largest denominations in the United 
States were rent asunder with bitterness 
and mutual denunciation. 

From this bit of history, so briefly out- 
lined, it can hardly be argued that the 
churches and preachers have not mixed 
in politics, but it does not appear that 
asa whole they have had any divine com- 
mission in the matter. At least, it is safer 
to speak about the divine side now that 
the issue is in the remote past. 

That which concerns us more, however, 
is the bearing of this record upon the 
present problem of the relation of the 
churehes to our national issues, such as 
that between capital and labor. Will the 
denominations again follow the economic 
policy of their constituencies? Will there 
be new schisms, not of course along 
geographical lines, because the present 
issue arises not from sectional but from 
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class differences? Are these bodies going 
to attempt again to stave off the eyil day 
by compromises? 

It is possible herein only to suggest 
these questions and some obvious facts 
involved in the answers. But is it not 
evident that the development of Chris- 
tianity in the American Wilderness and 
the record of the churches in relation to 
the economic-political history of the United 
States has far more bearing upon the 
problem of the relation of preaching to 
politics than has yet been recognized? 

How can we understand the present 
situation of the churches, or defend the 
liberties so dearly won by those hardy 
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pioneers on the ever-receding frontier, ex- 
cept we know the process of the develop- 
ment which lies immediately behind us? 

In emphasizing the present need of new 
discoveries in the social organization for 
“substitutes for the vanishing material 
basis of pioneer democracy,” Professor 
Turner asks, “What more effective agency 
is there for the cultivation of the seed 
wheat of ideals than the wniversity?’* 
Are the churches, then, only a second- or 
third- or fourth-rate agency? The answer 
is up to the churches, but it must be based 
upon history—the complete record. 


*“Frontier in American History,” page 288. 


Protestantism in Europe To-day 
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T SEHMS AS IF the terrible need of 

the after-war period in Hurope would 
have at least one good effect: it is bringing 
the churches together. For the first time in 
the history of European Protestantism a 
conference of official delegates of nearly 
all European churches was held in Copen- 
hagen in order to consider in common and 
on a large international and interdenomi- 
national basis how European Protestant- 
ism could be saved. A Huropean Central 
Bureau in Zurich was organized, with the 
writer as secretary, aS a nucleus of co- 
operation. The five neutral countries on 
the Continent, together with the British 
churches, have begun work to the limit 
of their power in behalf of their sister 
churches in fourteen European countries. 

Now the question is put before Ameri- 
can Protestantism as a whole, whether 
it will leave BHuropean Protestantism 
alone in its hard fight for existence. Ma- 
terial need, famine, and starvation are 
reigning in thousands of families of evan- 
gelical ministers in Central Europe. Chil- 
dren’s homes, hospitals, deaconess houses, 
orphanages, and other evangelical insti- 
tutions cannot maintain their activity 
without foreign help. Many of these in- 
stitutions had to be closed, while on the 
other hand, new Roman Catholic institu- 
tions are opened. The middle class is 
dying; suicide has become frequent. The 
religious press is rapidly disappearing. 
European Protestantism has not gone 
through a more serious crisis since the 
Reformation. 

Some American churches help already 
their sister churches of the same de- 
nomination. But denominational relief 
does not cover to-day the whole field of 
need. What is needed is a great common 
and concerted action on a broad Protes- 
tant basis. The present battlefield cannot 
be the denominational interest in this or 
that limited area at a moment when the 
common Protestant cause is at stake. 

Unitarianism cannot be left indifferent 
with these conditions, especially as our 
liberal-minded spiritual parentage in Cen- 
tral Europe is in a much more dangerous 
situation than the conservative elements 
who easily get help from their brethren in 
America. The scientific reviews of a 
higher theological standing are menaced, 
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liberal periodicals in Germany, such as 
the Protestant and the Christliche Welt, 
can hardly be maintained without foreign 
help. The only liberal missionary society 
on the Continent is in greatest peril. With | 
the enormous depreciation of German 
money, nearly the whole burden of this 
Society is resting on the shoulders of the 
liberal churches of Switzerland, which 
are too small to bear it alone. Many pro- 
fessors live in misery and undernourish- 
ment; therefore they can no more stand 
an attack of illness, and succumb easily. 

I appeal to you to come to the rescue 
of the struggling Protestant forces in Eu- 
rope, especially in Central Europe, where 
the need is so great just now that even 
the French Protestant churches have 
recommended relief action. Shall we be 
less interested in saving European Prot- 
estantism than the American Itherans 
or Methodists? ; 

The European Central Bureau in Zurich 
and its American headquarters in New 
York, 287 Fourth Avenue, Dr. Chauncey 
Goodrich, former American minister in 
Paris, are prepared for distribution of 
gifts in all suffering countries. Gifts may 
be designated and the channels of this 
first Protestant interdenominational and 
international agency of the Old and the 
New World should be used in order to 
Strengthen a very promising movement 
for better co-operation. ‘ 


The Invisible Sentry 
MARGUERITE BH. WILKINSON 


On the highway, clear as sound, God cried, 
“Halt !” 
I, who had been marching, stopped 
aghast 
While the invisible sentry stripped me 
of my pride, 
Bound me with a sudden joy and held 
me fast. 


Now I cannot march alone; the bond I 
dare not break; 6 
Wonder is my ration; bewilderment, 
my bread; 
All that I have ever felt weighs upon my 
heart, 
All that I have never known bows my 
head. 


—_— 


: 
: 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Christian Register 


US 


TS 


A New Record 


One of the most remarkable feats in the history of book-publishing 
was accomplished by the Boston house, Small, Maynard & Company, quite 
recently. It was decided to publish a tribute to Woodrow Wilson, with 


the former President’s last words as the title. 


The manuscript, 1 Am 


Ready, was handed to the printer Tuesday afternoon at half-past two. 
On Thursday afternoon at four o’clock the books were on the counters 
of the retail stores, bound in permanent form with cloth covers and gold 


stamping. This is indeed a record-breaker. 


Cc. BR. J. 


“The Worst Poverty is 
to be of Poor Soul Fibre” 


JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


EpucatTion ror Moran GrowrH. By Henry 
Neumann. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
This compact and stimulating volume 
defies brief review. One would expect that 
the author, peculiarly fitted for dealing 
with the subject from his experiences in 
the field of education and as leader of 
the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, 
would have not only a comprehensive 
knowledge of ethical theory and princi- 
ples, but a wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial, and the*reader is in no way disap- 
pointed. -Parents, teachers, and, in fact, 
every one who realizes that “the worst 
poverty in the world is to be of poor 
soul fibre,” and that “to point the way to 
more excellent life for the entire race is 
Democracy’s leading obligation and privi- 
lege” will find this book a challenge to the 
neglected opportunities for the pointing of 
young life to finer issues, of which so much 
of our education and home life is guilty. 
All who have contact with youth will find 
themselves examining both their methods 
of dealing with youth and the materials 
offered by particular courses of instruc- 
tion, or the environment at large, to dis- 
cover unsuspected means of spiritual 
training. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I first surveys the ethical uses of 
Freedom, to conclude that “the highest 
kind of freedom is freedom to do one’s 
duties”; then examines ithe meaning of 
Equality, to conclude that “it is in the 
need of spiritual growth that we find the 
truest equality”; and third, presents the 
Spiritual Ideal in terms of the philosophy 
of Felix Adler, whose maxim is, “So act 
as to bring out in others what is genu- 
inely worth while and thereby call it forth 
in ourselves.” 

Part II analyzes the contributions to 
American ideals of the Puritan, the spirit 
of nationalism, classical culture, modern 
science, the demand for vocational fitness, 
and the pragmatist criticism. In this part 

’ there are opportunities for possible issue 
with the author, particularly in some of 
the American traits which he ascribes to 
the Puritan inheritance, and in his setting 
forth of pragmatism. But such possible 
reactions of the reader only serve to ex- 
cite interest and stimulate thought. 

The last part, dealing with resources 
of to-day and to-morrow, is highly valu- 
able for the fertility of its suggestions, 


which are amply illustrated out of prac- 
tical experience. Important as are the 
resources of various activities and studies 
for moral training, no one ean fail to be 
impressed "by the chapter in which the 
author deals with convincing lucidity with 
the subject of direct ethical instruction. 
In treating of religious education, the au- 
thor contends “that character determines 
the religious outlook quite as certainly as 
religion shapes character, and perhaps 
even more.” I foresee a profitable dis- 
cussion provoked among professional re- 
ligious educators by this reversal of the 
usually accepted theory that ethical prac- 
tices are shaped by religious beliefs. 

The next chapter, on the Teacher, ought 
to be in the hands of every one who guides 
the young. It cannot fail to expand the 
teacher’s horizon and exalt his task, so 
that he will become an even more potent 
factor in changing human nature “to be 
unspeakably better than it is now.” 

A device of great value is a series of 
searching and stimulating questions at the 
end of each chapter. From these ques- 
tions alone a teacher might conduct a class 
through an entire course of “Education for 
Moral Growth.” An excellent bibliog- 
raphy concludes each chapter. 


Out of a Fruitful Experience 

Tan PAsSTorRAL Orricy. By James Albert 
Beebe. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $8.00. 

This book has apparently grown out of 
a fruitful experience in the pastorate sup- 
plemented by discriminating reading of 
the best books which other men have writ- 
ten on the subject. It covers the three 
general fields of worship, church admin- 
istration, and pastoral relations, and 
though evidently intended in the first in- 
stance for ministers of the Methodist 
Church, the greater part of it will be of 
almost equal value to ministers of other 
faiths. Indeed, it is so modern in spirit 
and so sane and human in its approach to 
the problems with which the minister is 
required to deal as to disarm criticism 
and to hold the reader’s attention from the 
start. Only now and then does a phrase 
or a sentence appear which jars on the 


“MORE SEEMELY” 
said John Lyly 


“ _. far more seemely were it for thee to have 
thy Studie full of Bookes than thy Purses full 
of Mony.”—From Euphues. 
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sensibilities of those who do not share 
the theological position of the writer,— 
as, for example, when in the course of an 
excellent discussion of the materials of 
worship he suggests as a good hymn with 
which to open a -service, the object of 
which is to lead the congregation into an 
appreciation of the value of prayer, the 
one beginning 


My hope is built. on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness. 


It is perhaps ungracious, however, to 
point out this recrudescence of a point of 
view which the Christian Church is 
rapidly transcending, since the work as a 
whole is so genuinely catholic in spirit 
and so utterly free from cant. One is re- 
minded in reading it that the Protestant 
churches in America are confronted by 
common problems, that their leaders are 
ready to abandon antiquated methods 
when better methods can be pointed out, 
and that not one of the great denomina- 
tions of Christendom is more ready than the 
one founded by John Wesley to accept its 
responsibilities for service to the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world. Pro- 
fessor Beebe believes in the community 
ehurch and defines it as “a church which 
takes account of every community need 
and endeavors to organize its activities 
in such a way as to minister intelligently 
and systematically to those needs.” 

The greater part of the book is rightly 
concerned with the things which engage 
the greater part of the minister’s time: 
the conduct of worship, the varied or- 
ganizations within the church, methods 
of publicity,. church finance; keeping of 
records, the administration of religious 
education, the call to the ministry, and 
the minister’s personal relations to his 
people. One is led to believe from this 
treatise that the Methodist minister plays 
a somewhat larger part in church ad- 
ministration than his brother ministers of 
Congregational churches. This is perhaps 
because he has inherited from John Wes- 
ley traditions of effective organization. 
He has inherited also the idea of a church 
with a social mission from a man who was 
at the same time chief of the eighteenth- 
eentury evangelists and the greatest of 
social reformers. 

As Wesley was conscious of serious de- 
fects in the social order of the eighteenth 
century, Professor Beebe is conscious of 
similar defects in the social order of the 
twentieth century, and points out the way 
in which the church may become an in- 
strument of social regeneration. He deals 
with this theme both trenchantly and 
sanely, not as an agitator, but as one who 
sees clearly the particular kind of service 
which by its history, traditions, and the 
nature of its membership the church is 
fitted to render; and he seeks to summon 
it to its great opportunity. i 

Young ministers ought to read this book 
during the first year of their pastorate 
even if they have heard the substance of 
it in the form of lectures. An excellent 
bibliography is attached to every chapter. 
A method is given on pages 269 and 270 ff 
of filing and indexing sermons, notes, clip- 
pings, and sermon material which will be 
worth, to a young minister who adopts it 
in time, many times the price of the book. 

F, ©. 8. 
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The Chart’s the Thing 


WHAT IS PROFESSIONAL SociAL Work? 
L. A. Halbert. New York: The Survey. ~ 

This book is an invaluable aid to the 
development of social work as a profes- 
sion. It is a careful study in the differ- 
entiation, definition, and organization of 
the various functions recognized under 
the general topic of social work. Mr. Hal- 


By 


bert has rendered a~great service for 


which his native gifts combined with 
many years of wise, progressive, prac- 
tical experience have fitted him, perhaps 
better than any one else, to perform. It 
was a job that had to be done by some 
one, and he had the courage to do it. 

In no degree does it imply disparage- 
ment of the book to say, “The chart is the 
thing.” The chart will be affixed to the 
wall of every ambitious social worker's 
office. The book is in fact a running ex- 
position of the chart and a justification 
of its nomenclature. For ten years, if 
not for a longer term, the analysis of the 
different functions of social service will 
be a competent guide to inform, to check, 
to direct the efforts of all who are famil- 
iar with it. 

The setting up of a nomenclature for 
a service as new as this, in the nature of 
the case, must seem somewhat arbitrary, 
even dogmatic. Mr. Halbert will not be 
hurt if in time more accurate or distinc- 
tive terms emerge, and he will in any case 
have the satisfaction of knowing that his 
own was a first indispensable step in the 
right direction. His restriction of the 
field of professional social work is sure 
to arouse sturdy dissent. ‘Social worker” 
is a term very dear to a large body of 
workers, just as “nurse” to the great body 
of women who are engaged in private or 
public care of the sick. There has so 
far been devised no method by which 
“nurse” can apply only to the registered 
nurses. It is almost trite to say that 
periods of new clashing dogmatisms are 
periods of intense intellectual activity, 
and this book marks a milestone in 
progress. W. F. G. 


Spiritual Tonic 

Way I BrLInve IN RELIGION. By Charles 
R. Brown. New York: ~The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The book is written in the vigorous, 
lucid style of which the Dean of Yale Di- 
vinity School is master. It is written for 
plain people. Theologians and philoso- 
phers will find in it considerations unmen- 
tioned, and many statements unproved. 
But it is a tonic for the people, vital and 
real in every line. 

Dr. Brown deals thus with six planks in 
his platform of belief in religion: “The 
‘Belief in God,” “The Person of Christ,” 
“The Power of Atonement,” “The Value 
of Prayer,” “The Use of the Bible,” and 
“The Hope of Future Life.” 

Men of orthodox training will find the 
author speaking in their own tongue, 
though with a modern outlook. Thorough- 
going liberals will very likely lay the 
book down with the feeling that there is 
something wanting; that the argument is 
not quite convincing. All who read it will 
feel the vigor of style, and the emphasis 
upon the things that are real. 4H. F, B. 


The Christian Register 


F. W. SANDERSON OF OUNDLE 


Wells, 
greatest man I have ever known with any 
degree, of intimacy” 


“Beyond question,” says Mr. “the 


Sanderson Contra Mundum 


THe Srory or A Great SCHOOLMASTER. 
By H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


When Joan and Peter and The Undying 
Fire appeared, we wondered what had 
moved their author to invade the field of 
modern education. Now we know. His 
latest book gives the answer to our ques- 
tion. The above-mentioned novels were 
written under the inspiration of Mr. 
Wells’s friendship for Sanderson of 
Oundle, whose biography he has just pub- 
lished. The work is a brief one, but con- 
tained within the compass of little more 
than one hundred and fifty pages is the 
story of a remarkable career, rich in wide- 
spread usefulness. Its subject was one of 
the educational pioneers of his generation. 


An English university man, gifted with a 


spirit thoroughly scientific, a theological 
student at Durham and Cambridge, yet re- 
fusing to take holy orders, after some 
years of teaching at a school in Dulwich, 
Sanderson was appointed headmaster of 
Oundle School, a school for boys, whose 
fortunes had been steadily declining. 
Under his unconventional leadership, by 
the gradual application of pedagogical 
principles entirely new and radical in the 
domain of British education, in time the 
school was transformed into a great popu- 
lar success. Holding that a school’s pri- 
mary business was, not to fit its pupils for 
passing certain examinations, but to pre- 
pare them to be useful citizens in a 
changed world, saturated with “the spirit 
which will tend to alleviate social and 
industrial conditions,” equipped efficiently 
to serve the common welfare, he adopted 
a curriculum entirely novel, which by the 
results obtained has already proved its 
value. How he accomplished this with 
growing success, in the face of formidable 
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obstacles, until his sudden death in 1922, 
Mr. Wells narrates with his eustomary 
brilliancy and charm. Like all his other 
writings, the book is suggestive in the 
extreme. Written manifestly con amore, 
and intended primarily for English readers, 
not only teachers, but all interested in the 
training of youth are certain to find it 


stimulating reading. ‘AS eRoMET 
Tabloid Reviews 
HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL LEGENDS. By W. D. 


Westervelt. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50. 

The author of this book has been for 
many years a resident of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and has written many books on 
Hawaiian literature and antiquities. He 
has here gathered together many interest- 
ing legends that tell the history of the 
Islands from earliest times to the moment 
when the flag of the United States rose 
above the Capitol of the Territory of 
Hawaii. The book is a mine of informa- 
tion about Hawaiian and Polynesian life. 


BEGINNING AGAIN AT ARARAT. THE STORY 
or A.Mopmrn Fiornncn NIGHTINGALE. By 
Mabel BE. Elliott. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $2.00. 
~ This is a record of four years of medi- 
cal work in the Near Hast, by a woman 
whose splendid service has earned for her 
the title of the “modern Florence Nightin- 
gale.” It is a story of. travel, of heroic 
ministration, with vivid side-lights on his- 
tory, and invaluable information about 
the whole Near-Eastern situation. At the 
foot of the twin peaks of Mount Ararat 
is the present capital of Armenia, and 
there the Armenian people are beginning 
again their life, with the aid of America. 
Dr. Elliott has told the whole story in a 
fascinating way. 


Tur Macic Spa SHELL, AND OTHDR PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. By John Farrar. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Those who are now preparing artistic 
plays of real literary quality for children 
are doing us all a service. Here is a 
small collection of gay masques for special 
times and places, for the Christmas cree, 
for a forest space, a Summer garden, a sea- 
shore, a winter evening, and a play for 
birthdays. These are plays that do not 
necessitate long rehearsing, plays of 
rhyme-sprinkled dialogue, with suggestions 
for simple costuming. “The door of fairy- 
land’s ajar’ for those children so happy 
as to participate in these plays. 


Boswhuu’s JOHNSON. Abridged and ar- 
ranged by Archibald Marshall. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Students of Boswell will not find this 
abridgment an interesting book, but those 
who have been frightened away from Bos- 
well by the enormous length of it will 
turn to this shorter book with keen relish, 
and perhaps find this an appetizer for 
the complete work. In some 300 pages 
Mr. Marshall has gathered together the 
most interesting portions of the greater 
work, endeavoring at the same time to 
preserve the rightful proportions. The 
book should win a multitude of new dis- 
ciples for Johnson, and for Boswell also. 


t 
t 


f 
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The Book of Jobs 
ROSE BROOKS 


“T never know what to do after school 
on stormy days, do you?’ confided Mar- 
jory Drew to her new friend, Betty 
Martin, with whom she was going home 
to spend the afternoon. ‘Specially if 
Mother isn’t home,” she went on. “And 
you said your mother was out this after- 
noon. What are we going to do? Your 
brother doesn’t stay in to play with you, 
does he?” 

“David? Of course David and the boys 
don’t pay much ’tention to the weather. 
Sometimes he likes to stay in, though. 
There’s always the Book of Jobs, and 
it works just the same way whether 
Mother’s home or not. She fixes it ahead, 
—it’s always ahead of David and me,— 
that’s the fun. Mother says that’s the 
fun for her, too.” 

“The Book of Jobs?’ asked Marjory. 
“T never heard of it.” 

“Oh, it’s not just a regular printed 
book.” Betty explained. ‘‘Nobody* ever 
made one ’cept Mother, prob’ly. Mother’s 
always thinking up jolly things nobody 
else thought of.” . 

“Jolly? What’s it about?” 

“One section is for Dad and one’s for 
David and one’s for me. We'll use it 
this afternoon, ’cause it’s bound to be 
more fun than any game we could think 
up. Maybe David’ll use it too, ’cause I 
don’t see how he can stay out unless he 


drowns. Prob’ly Jimsy’ll come over and 


they'll use David’s section together. They 
usually do.” 

Inside the warm house, wet raincoats 
and rubbers off, Marjory prompted, ‘‘You’ll 
show it to me first thing, won’t you? It 
sounds so mysterious and exciting.” 

“oTisn’t mysterious,” said Betty, skip- 
ping for the orderly kitchen, “but it’s 
always fun. Here it is,’—and from the 
shelf where three worn cook-books stood 
in a row, she handed Marjory a bulging 
brown notebook. 

“Here we are, at my section,” she said, 
drawing two chairs to the kitchen table, 
and opening the book at the section 
marked B. ‘See,.these last three pages 
are all crossed off,—jobs I’ve done. Here’s 
the next,—and. three more ready after 
this,’ she chuckled, turning the pages. 
“Tt’s not fair to pick and choose,—that’s 
the only rule to the book. Have to do 
each job as it comes along,’ and Marjory, 
following Betty’s pointing finger, read: 

“Sort over packing trunk of toys in 
attic. Pack outgrown toys in box for 
S. A.” 

“JT don’t mind helping,” she said, a little 
disappointed, “but why is it such fun? 
What’s this little pasted-in envelope?” 

“Ho! That’s the fun,” said Betty. 
“No fair opening the envelope till the 
jobs are done,—then you'll see! Here 
come the boys. I thought they’d have to 
stay indoors to-day.” 

A bang of the front door, jolly voices, 
a stamping of feet, and in came two damp 
and red-cheeked boys. 
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“Hello!” greeted David. 
Book of Jobs? You through with it? 
Jimsy and I want to use it, too.” 

“We're off for the attic,” said Betty. 
“Sort toys in the packing trunk. Where’ll 
you be?” : 

Turning the pages to D, the boys bent 
their heads over the book and Jimsy read: 
“Put tool bench in cellar in apple-pie 
order. This includes sweeping up shay- 
ings underneath.” 

“Cellar for us,” said David, cheerfully. 
“Wait for us to open your envelope, will 
you?” and down the cellar stairs clattered 
four sturdy shoes. 

“We wouldn’t have ,.known what on 
earth to do, in our house,’ commented 
Marjory, as she and Betty knelt before 
the open toy trunk. 
wouldn’t.” 

“Wouldn’t be any fun without the en- 
velopes,” admitted Betty, lifting out doll 


ee 
To Let 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON . 


Pleasant apartments, an airy location, 

For robins or bluebirds, and all their rela- 
tions. 

Neat modern bungalow, wonderful view ;* 

Swept by the breezes, and sprinkled with 
dew. 

Bath, running water, within easy flight 

Of orehard or garden; well lighted at 
night. 


“Where’s the 


Markets convenient,—a few little hops 
To bugs, worms, or cherries—your favo- 


rite crops. 

Children are welcome; their noise, no ob- 
jection. 

Tenants, come early and make your selec- 
tion. 


Robin or bluebird, or martin or wren, 
Bird-houses wait for your coming again. 


Ready to-day for the earliest bidder! 
Rental is free, though your notes I’ll con- 


sider. 
fe 


furniture and stuffed animals. ‘Oh, dear, 
there are always things I can give away, 
and things I can ’most give away, and 
things I can’t possibly give away, even 
if they do get mothy,” and Betty gave 
a battered flannel rabbit a hug and tucked 
him back in the trunk with a loving ex- 
pression that made it clear he belonged 
to class three. “That’s why Mother lets 


‘me sort ’em myself. Nobody knows ’bout 


my own toys but me.” 

Chatting happily as one exhibit after 
another was fished from the trunk and 
its fate decided, the girls were surprised 
when the task was done. “Now for a 
box,—there are always lots over here.” 
and ten minutes more saw a _ neatly 
wrapped and tied box, plainly marked. 
Standing it on top of the closed trunk, 
“Guess that’s ‘on honor,” said Betty, 
giving two string ends a final tie. “Says 
‘On Honor’ on the first page of the Book 
of Jobs.” 


‘My brother and I 


note. 
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“That all it says?’ 

“Hnough, isn’t it? Come on, let’s see 
if the boys are ready for their envelope,” 
and down the steep attic stairs sped two 
pairs of nimble feet, just as two pairs 
of sturdy ones clattered up from the 
cellar. 

“Ladies first!” David’s head all but 
touched the floor in a mock bow. “Hurry 
up. You ought to see our tool-bench.” 
Pride was in his voice. 

Betty opened her envelope, but kept the 
enclosed paper folded. “Boo! It was 
cold in the attic,” she shivered. ‘Take 
yours, David, and let’s read them before 
the dining-room fire.’ 


“Upstairs,” read Betty, two minutes 
later, sitting on the hearth rug. “South- 
east chamber. Top shelf, closet. Parcel 


wrapped in blue paper.” 

Marjory, reading over her friend’s 
shoulder, looked blank. “You must know 
what it’s all about,” she offered. 

“Course. Hurry up, David, read yours.” 

Both David and Jimsy were already 
reading. “Second rafter to left of south 
cellar window. Brown paper parcel.” 


David chuckled. 


“Ho! Right over our heads the whole 
time we worked!” 

“Come on, Marjory,” and upstairs sped 
Betty, her guest at her heels. “Here it 
is,—straight ’cording to directions! Let's 
open it with the boys.” 

“Here we are!’ shouted David in the 
cellar. “’Cording to directions, as usual! 
Come on, let’s open it with the girls.” 

Seated in comfort on the big blue 
braided hearth-rug, two bundles were 
swiftly unwrapped. 

“Marshmallows!” from Betty and Mar- 
jory, and Marjory added, “and—why— 
here’s the fire all ready to toast them!” 

“And the long brass toasting-fork,” said 
Betty, reaching for that much-used im- 
plement, which always stood with the 
shovel and tongs. “Oh, and here’s a little 
‘Of course permission to make cocoa 
goes with this box,’—that’s what the note 
says. Hurry, David, we'll have ‘most 
a party!” 

“Game,” said David, beaming. “That 
bird game I couldn’t find—day I went in 
with Dad. Wonder where Mums found 
it? Do we come in on the party?” 

“Silly!” was Betty’s sisterly and hos- 
pitable comment. “You and Jimsy begin 
to toast while Marjory and I make the 
cocoa. We're in on the game, aren’t we?” 

“Silly !’ David reassured her. 

Cups of hot cocoa, with marshmallows 
afloat, other marshmallows toasted and 
more often singed, the bird game in full 
swing,—every child was startled at the 
opening of the front door. 

“Can’t be your mother! 
It’s five o’clock.”’ 

“All home? All dry? Never was I so 
glad to get home!” came Mother's voice. 

“QO Mums, we’ve done two jobs, and 
we're haying the best party. And here’— 
Betty flew for the kitchen—‘is some 
cocoa—piping !” 

“I wish,” said Marjory, as she bundled 
into her rain things half an hour later, 
“I wish our house had a jolly Book of 
Jobs.” 

“No copyright 


Goodness ! 


on it!’ said Mother. 


“But if you don’t have one, come any 
time and share Betty’s.” 

“Funny kind of book,” began Marjory, 
as Mother cut her short with: 

“My dear, not only is it the most cher- 
ished book, in our library, but it’s my own 
private and trusted two-edged sword.” 

Now what on earth did she mean by 


that? [All rights reserved] 


Pictures of Spring 


When ice is thawed and snow is gone, 
And racy sweetness floods the trees; 
When snow-birds from the hedge have 

flown, 
And on 
bees,— 
Drifting down the first warm wind 
That thrills the earliest days of spring, 
The bluebird seeks our maple groves. 
And charms them into tasseling. 
—Maurice Thompson. 


the hive-porch swarm the 


Sentence Sermon 
The world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune. 
—Ralph W. Emerson. 


The Christian Register 


Success 


During National Thrift Week, both 
President Coolidge and Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon gave messages to the 
American people. 

The President said in part: “There is 
no easy road or short cut to success. It 
means constant hard work and saving and 
many sacrifices, but it is really worth 
them all through the ultimate feeling of 
accomplishment and the lasting happiness 
which it brings to its possessor. Mere 
wishes accomplish little without the aid of 
earnest application and industry.” 

Secretary Mellon gave this table illus- 
trating the different ways a “tightwad,” 
a spendthrift, and a thrifty man spend 
their incomes: For every one hundred dol- 
lars of income the “tightwad” spends $37 
for living expenses, $1 for education, $1 
for charity, $1 for recreation, and saves 
$60. The spendthrift uses $58 for living 
expenses, $1 for education, $1 for charity, 
$40 for recreation, and saves nothing. 
The thrifty man provides $50 for living 
expenses, $10 for education, $10 for char- 
ity, $10 for recreation, and saves $20, or 
one-fifth of his income. 


Peggy Parker’s 
March Hare Surprise 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


The March Hare cloppety-clopped across 
the little open hollow in Mr. John Wynne’s 
wood, wiggled and pushed his way 
through the hazel thicket, and came out 
through the roadside wild-cherry and 
sumac bushes to the road. Peggy Parker, 
on her way to school, stopped and looked 
at the March Hare, and the March Hare 
stopped and looked at Peggy. Both were 
very much surprised, for neither had ex- 
pected the other. Like Peggy, March 
Hare still wore his winter coat. But bis 
was a white one, that he had grown to 
match the snow that had covered the 
ground in his wood so thickly. Now it 
looked rather dingy, as though March 
Hare was trying to match it to the snow 
that lay in long, low, sad-looking drifts 
in the shadow of walls and big boulders. 

March Hare looked thin,—perhaps his 
winter supplies had not lasted very well. 
It had been a hard, cold winter of deep 
snow; and the little wild creatures of 
wood and field had found it long and 
wearisome. All winter Peggy had fed 
the birds which came to her swinging 
table in the Tallman Sweet tree outside 
the kitchen window, and now they were 
“plump as a partridge,” or as a partridge 
ought to be. Her heart gave a great 
thump of pity for this serious-looking, 
thin March Hare. He must have known 
how Peggy felt, for he did not run when 
she stopped and looked at him. And 
when she opened her lunch-basket and 
took out a Tallman Sweet and rolled it 
across to him he did not spring away, 
but sat quite still. Then in a moment 
he took it up in his little drooping fore- 
paws and took a good bite. He acted 
as though it tasted good, but after that 
one bite he took it between his teeth and 
cloppety-clopped off, the way he came. 

Peggy hurried along to school. When 


she returned that afternoon, Johnny 
Horner came along with her to see her 
new acquaintance. But March Hare was 
not to be seen. But for all that, next 
morning Peggy carried an extra Tallman 
Sweet and a lump of cabbage. 


sat Mr.-March Hare! He looked, she 
thought, as though he wished her to think 
that he had just happened along, and was 
not waiting for a treat! But just the 
same he didn’t refuse! He ate the apple 
right on the spot, while Peggy watched 
him, enjoying it as much as if she were 
eating it herself. Then he picked up the 
cabbage with his sharp white teeth and 
cloppety-clopped away. Again that after- 
noon Johnny Horner came along past 
Goose Lane, to see if March Hare wouldn’t 
show himself, Again he was disappointed, 
but next morning, when Peggy came in 
sight of the place where she hoped to 
meet March Hare, she saw Johnny coming, 
his pockets bulging! It was lucky they 
were bulging! There at the usual place 
sat March Hare and Mrs. March Hate, and 
their two children, more than half-grown! 

Though Mrs. March Hare and the chil- 
dren scuttled back a little way into the 
bushes, they came out promptly when 
Johnny rolled four sweet yellow carrots 
their way! 

When the other scholars heard about 
the March Hare family, they contributed 
carrots and apples and cabbage leaves 
generously. And each one managed to 
start early enough at least one morning 
a week to bring a contribution and watch 
while it was being eaten. 

When spring came, the March Hares 
probably found enough to eat in their 
wood, for they did not come out after 
the wood and fields grew green. But 
the pupils at the Little White School- 
house are hoping and expecting to see 
them back next year with the first snow. 

[All rights reserved] 


| And sure. 
enough, when she reached the wood, there 
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Oil Discovery in England 


English engineers report the discovery 
in Somerset, Southwestern England, of one 
of the richest oil-bearing shale beds in 
the world. They estimate the oil to be of 
the highest quality, and the quantity at 


‘more than one million tons, the whole 


valued at $15,000,000,000. 

An eminent British geologist says that 
if these figures are correct, England need 
no longer look to foreign countries for her 
oil supply, but within her own boundaries 
may depend on “a mighty source of heat 
and power from which we can draw for 
our industries without spending money for 
foreign oil. The magnitude of this dis- 
covery means that we can supply all our 
needs for cheap power, light, and heat for 
centuries.” 


Washington’s Choice of Great Men 


The University of Washington (State) 
wishes to place figures of the eighteen 
men who haye given in largest measure in 
learning and culture to the world, on the 
front of its magnificent new library now 
under construction. To that end, the 
faculty voted on that large question and 
the committee in charge has decided upon 
the following representatives of great- 
ness : 


1. Adam Smith, Social Science. 

2. Beethoven, Music. 

3. Dante, Poetry. 

4. Darwin, Biological Science. 

5. Leonardo da Vinci, Art. 

6. Benjamin Franklin, Public Service. 
7. Galileo, Physical Science. 

8. Goethe, Poetry. 

9. Grotius, International Law. 

. Gutenberg, Printing. 

. Herodotus, History. 

. Homer, Poetry. 

. Justinian, Law and Administration. 
. Moses, Religion. 

. Newton, Mathematics and Physics. 
. Pasteur, Medical Science. 

. Plato, Philosophy. 

. Shakespeare, Drama. 


Ned’s Rocking-Horse 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Of all the store of gladsome things 
That cheered his youthful days, 
The rocking-horse would always win 

The highest note of praise.’ 


How often with adventurous plans 
High-stirring in his mind 

He rode upon that gallant steed, 
SA wondrous world to find. 


Now stabled in an attic room 
The gallant steed remains— 
While Ned is seen a sober judge 
At work with steady brains. 


But sometimes in a leisure hour, 
With spirits young and free, 

He seeks the attic room and loves 
The rocking-horse to see. 


He strokes it with a gentle hand, 
And lingers by its side, 

Remembering those happy years 
When ‘twas his greatest pride. 
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A Great Unitarian Pioneer 


Singh of India, missioner to the common people 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


REMARKABLE MAN—modest, unsel- 

fish, unknown to the world, but coura- 
geous, indomitable, and, as a pioneer of 
Unitarianism, great—has recently died in 
India. I mean H. K. Singh of the Khasi 
Hills of Assam. 

I have read pretty widely in the history 
of modern Christian missions, and I know 
of no other case where a man of a non- 
- Buropean race, not born under Christian 

influences, has of his own thought and his 
Own initiative, and against powerfully ad- 
verse circumstances, studied his way out, 
battled his way out, from his old non- 
Christian faith into Christianity, and then 
almost unaided has accomplished such re- 
ligious results as Mr. Singh has done. 

I wish there were room in these col- 
umns to tell his story. For’ those who 
can see the great in the humble, it is a 
thrilling romance of consecration, devo- 
tion, and heroism. The story ought to be 
told fully in tract: form and circulated 
everywhere among our churches, and es- 
pecially among our young people. It 
would show them, as perhaps nothing else 
that we publish does, two important 
things. One is the fitness of our Unita- 

_ rian gospel to interest and meet the prac- 
tical needs of, not only the cultured, not 
only the ‘“highbrows” of New York, Bos- 

- ton, and Chicago, but of the common 
people, and the common people of far-off 
foreign lands. The other is the glory: of 
dedicating one’s life at its very beginning, 
in opening manhood, as Mr. Singh so nobly 
did, to the moral and spiritual service of 
those who are in need. 

Mr. Singh was a young man who had ob- 
tained a fairly good education, and had 
learned English, in an orthodox mission 
school. In connection with his school 
studies he acquainted himself with Chris- 
tianity. Jesus and his teachings - at- 
tracted and inspired him, but the ortho- 
dox theology he was not able to accept. 
Happening to obtain from a member of 
the Brahmo-Somaj a volume of Channing’s 
works, which had been put in circulation 
in India by our Unitarian missionary, 
Rey. Charles H. A. Dall, he found for the 
first time a kind of Christianity which 
satisfied his reason and furnished very 
bread of life to his soul. 

Soon after that he came across a copy 
of the Unitarian, a monthly at that time 
published in Ann Arbor in this country. 
This gave him the address of a Unitarian 
in America, from which circumstances 
sprang a correspondence which continued 

* all his life. Unitarian literature was sent 
him, he was encouraged to communicate 
his new faith to others, to gather. together 

other young men and enlist them in the 
good cause, to organize little circles of 
friends for reading the Gospels, for wor- 
ship and for religious study, to establish 
‘a Sunday-school or two, and then to or- 
ganize a church, and another, and an- 
other, until there were at last eight or 
nine in as many villages. 

One of his chief difficulties in all this 


was, he had no Unitarian literature in the 
Khasi language; and few of the people 
could understand English. This was reme- 
died in a measure as time went on by his 
American friend and correspondent pub- 
lishing for him here several tracts in the 
Khasi tongue and a hymn-book contain- 
ing a hundred of our American Unitarian 
hymns which he had translated and fitted 
for use there. 

A few years after Mr. Singh had begun 
his movement, it was my privilege to 
visit the Khasi Hills and spend two weeks 
going about with him among the villages, 
—preaching, meeting with his Sunday- 
schools, holding religious services in 
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pleaded that to all other Christian mis- 
sions trained missionaries are sent; why 
not to them? But no; all their preach- 
ing, all their Sunday-school and other re- 
ligious teaching, all their church organiz- 
ing, everything connected with their move- 
ment has had to be carried on, throughout 
all these years, by men and women who 
have never had any contact with Unita- 
rians or been in any Unitarian church or 
Sunday-school except their own. I have 
never seen nor read of any other foreign 
mission movement, of any denomination, 
that has been able to live and grow under 
such conditions. It has been nothing less 
than wonderful. 

3. Not only have the Khasi Unitarian 
churches been obliged to do without an 
English or American leader, but they have 
received only very slight financial help,— 
I suppose not one-tenth part as much as 
is usually received by missions of other 
denominations under like circumstances. 


SINGH THE PIONEER AND HIS’ FAMILY 


homes, forming acquaintance with his 
people, attending a conference of all the 
societies, aiding in the formation of a 
General Khasi Hills Unitarian Union, and 


‘ordaining a minister—a good man, who 


had. received some training in a Meth- 
odist theological school, who served the 
Unitarian churches for a few years, until 
his death, after. which the responsibility 
for everything again fell upon Mr. Singh. 

Mr. Singh’s Unitarian movement in 
India has differed from nearly or quite 
all other Christian missions in three re- 
spects. 

1. It was native in its origin. It sprang, 
so to speak, out of the soil. As has been 
said, the man who inaugurated it came 
into the Unitarian faith wholly as the 
result of his own reading and thinking. 
Not only had he never heard a Unitarian 
sermon, but he had never seen a Unitarian. 

2. From the beginning, Mr. Singh and 
the Khasi people urged and begged to have 
an educated and trained Unitarian mis- 
sionary sent to them, either from America 
or from Pngland, to instruct them, to be 
their teacher and leader. They have 


A little aid has been sent them from time 
to time by generous individuals and 
Women’s Alliances in this country, but 
only a very little. The British Unitarian 
Association has done more,—all that, with 
its very limited resources and its many 
demands, it has been able to do. But the 
Khasi people have not received enough 
at any time to support more than one 
paid worker among all their churches 
and schools. Nearly all preaching, teach- 
ing, organizing, pastoral care, and other 
religious activities has had to be carried 
on by volunteers. And although Mr. 
Singh has found among his people gen- 
erous and self-sacrificing helpers, to whom 
too high praise cannot be given, yet the 
great burden of the whole movement has 
been upon his shoulders. Besides carrying 
on his own vocation (that of a clerk or 
secretary in the office of the Government) 
by means of which he has supported his 
family, he has been the untitled and un- 
paid bishop of all the churches, devoting 
all his spare time, every ounce of his 
spare strength, and every rupee that he 
could possibly afford from his limited 
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salary, to the work which he so deeply 
loved. During the thirty years or more 
since he began his movement, up to the 
very last week of his life, it was not an 
uncommon thing for him to walk ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty miles on Sunday 
and conduct two or even three religious 
services, in churches, or in churches and 
homes. During all these years he has 
communicated his own enthusiasm to his 
helpers, encouraged the faint-hearted, ad- 
vised those in trouble, comforted the sor- 
rowing, instructed old and young in the 
faith, buried the dead, performed mar- 
riages, baptized (dedicated) little chil- 
dren, and served as pastor at-large as 
well as preacher at large among all the 
churches. n 

What the future of these churches will 
be, now that their great leader has gone, 


Khublei 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
(Written in the Khasi Hills, India) 


Khubdlei!—“God bless you!” So the 
simple Khasi people say, 

Whene’er they meet each other on 
their hillside paths. 

This is their morning greeting, this 
their evening word. 

This is their welcome to a friend 
returned from far, 

And this their farewell when from 
friends they part. 

Khublei!—‘God bless you!” 


Is not here a just rebuke to our 
impiety, 

That we, though Christians called, 
habitual meet and part 

With speech that hath in it no word 
or thought of God? 

Hath not the God of all the earth 
a lesson deep 

Of reverence and humility to teach 
to us—to us 

Proud Christian Pharisees—by this 
sweet greeting 

Of a simple race? 
bless you!” 


Khublei !—“God 


God only knows. Will one or more leaders 
of ability, and of devotion like his, be 
found in the field, to take his place? Will 
a way be discovered to give-to the 
churches more financial aid? Will it be 
found possible to send them a minister and 
leader from this country or Hngland? 
All that we can see with clearness now 
is that the past is secure. A gifted and 
heroic pioneer of Unitarian Christianity 
has appeared, has been raised up of God, 
in the far-off Khasi Hills of Northeastern 
India, and there has done a work of reli- 
gious enlightenment, of moral and sgpir- 
itual uplift, which is remarkable if not 
unparalleled, the influence of which can- 
not pass away. Surely among the pioneers 
and prophets of Unitarian Christianity of 
the generation just gone, Mr. Hajom 
Kissor Singh of India ought to be given 
an honored place. 


Bo.ton, Mass.—Rey. Charles T. Billings, 
formerly minister at Belmont, Mass., will 
occupy the pulpit of the First Church 
(Unitarian) till April 1. 


The Christian Register 


Monday Conference Hears - 
Story of Southern Work 


At the regular meeting of the Mon- 
day Conference of Alliance branches held 
in Channing Hall, Boston, Mass., Febru- 
ary 4, Mrs. Sumner Coolidge, chairman 
of the Alliance Committee on Southern 
Work, gave a vivid picture of the work 
and needs of the industrial school main- 
tained by The Alliance at Shelter Neck, 
N.C., touching also upon the work being 
carried on in church and school by Rey. 
Margaret B. Barnard and a few loyal 
teachers at Swansboro, sixty-three miles 
from Shelter Neck. ‘ 

Dr. and Mrs. Coolidge, who have re- 
cently returned from a tour of inspection 
of both schools, bear testimony to the 
great value which this work of love and 
service by The Alliance, as an expression 
of the Liberal faith, is giving to these 
isolated “communities, so long cut off from 
educational advantages and the refine- 
ments of civilization. The plant at Shel- 
ter Neck consists of Kimball House, a dor- 
mitory for girls, Dix House, a dormitory 
for boys, as well as a church, a school, and 
about twelve acres of land under cultiva- 
tion. Twelve of the pupils are boarding 
pupils, while the rest are day pupils from 
the surrounding country. One graduate 
of the school is now preparing for the min- 
istry, and another holds a civil service 
position in the post-office at Swansboro. 
The spirit of Mrs. Abby Peterson, who 
devoted a lifetime to the work, still 
lives in the hearts of a grateful people, 
and her worthy successor, Mrs. Jeanette 
Damon, is carrying on in that same spirit 
of devotion and self-sacrifice. 

“Co-operation and interest on the part 
of all Unitarian men and women will jus- 
tify The Alliance in broadening this work 
and make its present maintenance pos- 
sible,” an appeal just made by The Al- 
liance says. “Repairs, sanitation, and a 
proper water and heating system will en- 
able teachers and workers to have some 
of the comforts and facilities to which 
their whole-hearted service entitles them.” 


Rev. J. A. Bellows Dies; 
Editor, Minister, Educator 


Rey. John Adams Bellows, editor, min- _ 


ister, and educator, died at New Bedford, 
Mass., February 18. He was born May 
27, 1848, the son of Judge Henry A. Bel- 
lows, formerly a justice of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court. After his gradua- 
tion from Dartmouth College in 1870, Mr. 
Bellows was literary editor of the old 
Liberal Christian, published in New York 
City. , 

He studied for the ministry and began 
to preach for the Unitarian Society of 
Montclair, N.J. On June 1, 1878, he was 
ordained, and installed pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Waterville, Me. He was 
there five years. 

In 1883 he became minister of the Sec 
ond Unitarian Church, Portland, Me., but 
he had serious trouble with his voice and 
retired from the ministry. 
wife then carried on a school for girls in 
Portland for a number of years. He was 
instructor in rhetoric and belles-lettres, 
Bowdoin College, 1898. In 1908 he and 


He and his. 
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Mrs. Bellows opened a girls’ school in 
Boston. Later he lived in Brookline, 
Mass., and then moved to Walpole, N.H. 
Mrs. Bellows survives her husband, and 
there is one son, Henry Adams Bellows, . 
now managing editor of the Northwestern ~ 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., and a former 
editor of the Bellman. 


The Two Architects 


In the crypt of Bethlehem Chapel the 
body of Woodrow Wilson lies beside the 
body of Henry Vaughan. Henry Vaughan 
was the architect who planned the great 
Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul. He 
did not live to see his ideal take form 
in enduring stone. His task was un- 
finished when he died. So the architect 
lies there beneath a chapel which takes 
its name from the beginning of a great 
life, the chapel itself being the beginning 
of a great cathedral, and beside him now 
lies the twenty-eighth President of the 
United States, another kind of architect 
who planned another kind of building, 
of which also only the beginning exists. 

When Henry Vaughan died, they did 
not speak of the collapse of his life, of: 
the- utter wreck to which his career had 
come, simply because he had not seen 
the completed structure of his dreams 
take shape. The cathedrals of the Mid- 
dle Ages took centuries for their building, 
and many of them have never been 
finished. And to talk of the defeated - 
dreams, the overthrown hopes, of this 
other architect who now lies beside him, 
because, indeed, the mighty cathedral of 
humanity does not already tower in beauty 
above us all, is to betray the ignorance 
of a child regarding the great historic. . 
movements of life, and the irresistible 
tides of the spirit in the hearts of men. 

There were those of another generation 
who thus spoke of the untimely death 
of him who died upon the cross, of the 
vast tragedy of his life, and the irre- 
trievable ruin into which it had fallen. 
But the work of that life is the most en- 
during fact in all the story of the world, 
and its power goes on augmenting even 
to-day. So Woodrow Wilson’s vision has ~ 
entered into the souls of the race. His 
life has not ended. It has just begun. 
CO) RAGE 


Dr. Lunt’s Diary Read 


The last written words of Dr. William 
Parsons Lunt, scholar, poet, and Oriental 
traveler, and minister of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) in Quincey, Mass., 
1835-87, were made publie for the first 
time, Sunday, February 3, when portions 
of his diary were read from the pulpit 
by the minister, Rev. Fred Alban Weil. 
Dr. Lunt died in the desert on his way 
to Jerusalem from Cairo, and the con- © 
cluding entries were about Mount Sinai 
and the monastery there. <A tablet in 
the church commemorates Dr. Lunt’s 
services. 


CLEVELAND, OH10.—The church school of 
the First Unitarian Church has issued a 
folder for general distribution which gives 
a detailed outline of the graded course of 
study, a description of the text-books used, 
and a list of teachers and students. 


} 
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Dr. Sullivan to Retire as Mission Preacher 


But will assist League in future mission program 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League an- 
nounces with the greatest regret that 
upon the completion of the present mis- 
sion program Dr. William Laurence Sul- 
livan will retire from exclusive service of 
the League as its mission preacher. 

At Springfield, Mass., next May, Dr. Sul- 
livan will complete his twenty-fourth Uni- 
tarian preaching mission, conducted under 
the auspices of the League, some alone, 
and some with the assistance of colleagues 
who have been generously released by 
their churches from time to time, for this 
purpose. With unsurpassed skill and zeal 
the churches visited have been revitalized, 
and the throngs who have come in con- 
tact with Dr. Sullivan and his colleagues 
have been inspired with finer visions and 


a keener perception of the obligations of 


life. - 

' The Unitarian Laymen’s League feels 
that Dr. Sullivan truly deserves a change 
from the exhausting strain and inevitable 
discomforts of a task involving constant 
travel and almost complete interruption 
of home life. Appreciative as never before 
of his talents and of the value of this 


work to its future life, the denomination 
will regret, but recognize, the necessity. 

Dr. Sullivan has no definite plans for 
the future, but so earnestly desires that 
the liberal churches may continue to 
benefit by future preaching missions, that 
he will undoubtedly accept the League’s 
standing invitation to co-operate, to such 
extent as his strength and other engage- 
ments will permit, in conducting occa- 
sional one-week missions next year. 

The League is happy to announce that, 
despite its inability to’ re-engage Dr. Sul- 
livan, it has his approval of plans which 
are maturing for the continuation of the 
missions. The League is confident that 
by distributing the burden among a num- 
ber of Unitarian leaders, especially quali- 
fied, instead of asking one of them to as- 
sume the sole responsibility, the work can 
be continued in the light of experience 
with efficiency and lessened expense, and 
that the plans for next autumn when finally 
eompleted will command such full and 
general approval that the requisite per- 
sonnel and financial support will be se- 
cured. ; . 


Mr. Foote Accepts Call 
to Belmont; Now in Europe 


Rey. Henry Wilder Foote has resigned 
his professorship in the Harvard Theologi- 


' eal School and has accepted a call to the 


= 
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Congregational (Unitarian) Church in Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Mr. Foote is now in Hurope. About the 
end of April he expects to visit the Uni- 
tarians in Prague and in Budapest on 
behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Later he will attend the meetings 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which will be held June 10-13 in 
London. 

‘He will take up his work in Belmont 
on his return to America in September. 
His address in Europe is, Care of Brown, 
Shipley & Co., 123, Pall Mall, London. 
Mr. Foote is executive secretary of the 
Centenary Commission, which is planning 
for the one hundredth anniversary of the 
organization of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Monday Club Meets March 10 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
“will meet in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, March 10, 
at 11 a.m. Rey. Loren B. Macdonald of 
Concord, Mass., will speak on “Hmerson 
and his Friends.” Rev. Houghton Page 
of Hingham, Mass., will be chairman of 
the meeting, which is open to the public. 


- 


Letters to Distant Members 


Sixty church calendars and monthly 
letters are mailed each month to distant 
members and to others by the fellowship 
secretary of the Women’s League of the 
Unitarian Christian Church in Adelaide, 
South Australia. Encouraged by ‘the suc- 
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cess of the Laymen’s League in America, 
laymen of this church last year organized a 
ehapter of the British League. It sup- 
plied laymen for the pulpit each Sunday 
of the minister’s vacation, erected a new 
outside bulletin-board, and is working to 
extend the influence of this church beyond 
its present limits. 


He Succeeds Dr. Slaten 


Rev. David Rhys Williams succeeds 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten as minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago. 
Soon after gradua- 


vard Divinity School, 
Mr. Williams became 
pastor of the North 
Congregational 
* Chureh of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in which city 


recent removal 
Chicago. The Cleve- 
land Press paid Mr. 
Williams the follow- 
ing tribute: 


in Cleveland who has 
j done more _ praise- 
REV. DAVID RHys Worthy public work 

WILLIAMS than David R. Wil- 
liams, and all of it of a nature that brings 
no reward except the consciousness of hay- 
ing been faithful to his duty as a minister 
and as a citizen and to his eonvictions. 
For the cause of free speech, no man in 
Cleveland has worked with greater de- 
yotion to principle and certainly no man 
has been so effective in the effort to keep 
alive the right of freedom of thought and 
expression. Cleveland is-unfortunate in 
losing so valuable a citizen. Chicago is 
to be congratulated upon gaining him.” 


tion from the Har- 


he labored until his, 
to, 


“There is no man 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


Jd. C. DEAGAN, inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


GLADIOLI, ROSES, PEONIES 


Rainbow Mixture of Gladioli, 25 
kinds: 50 for $1; 100 for $1.50. 

Choice Collection of Prims: 30 for 
$1; 100 for $3. 

Giant Mother Bulbs, 
colors: 20 for $1; 100 for $4. 

Monthly Roses, three years old, all 
the popular kinds:~50 cents each; 12 
for $5. ; 

All the Best Peonies, 3 to 7 eyes: 
3 for $1; 12 for $3. 


All postpaid. 
R. J. GIBBINS, Mount Holly, N.J. 


all new 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of .Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
| may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 3 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


Local and Suburban Service 
: +“ 4 
| 


LNAI TT 


3 


Deaths 


McGARRY.—In Naples, Italy, February 13, 
1924, Ida Virginia Forbush, wife of Francis M. 
McGarry of Grafton, Mass. 


PORTER.—Mrs. Fidelia Makon Porter passed 
to the life beyond, February 21, 1924, from 
her home in Deerfield, Mass. She was one 
hundred years old, and a lifelong Unitarian. 
She leaves five children: Mrs. Gertrude Ashley, 
Mrs. Ada Mason Brown, Mr. Hllery-Porter, all 
of Deerfield, and Mrs. Nellie Piper of Bedford, 
and Mrs. Susan Driscoll of Watertown, Mass. 
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Club Luncheon to Celebrate 
Dr. Eliot’s 90th Birthday 


The ninetieth birthday of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity and editor of the “Harvard 
Classics,” will be celebrated by the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., at a luncheon 
to be held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Saturday, March 15, at 115 pm. This 
will be “Ladies’ Day” for the Club, and 
wives, mothers, and other guests of the 
members will attend. Dr. Eliot is one of 
the vice-presidents of the Club. He was 
born March 20, 1834. 

Speakers at the luncheon will deal ex- 
clusively with Dr. Eliot’s services as edu- 
eator in the field of religion. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City, Dr. George A. 
Gordon of Old South Church in Boston, 
and a layman to be engaged later will give 
addresses and Dr. Hliot will respond. 

The large ballroom of the Somerset has 
been engaged for the occasion, and it is 
expected that the room will be filled to 
capacity. Although the attendance at the 
luncheon will necessarily be limited to 
about 600, friends of the members will be 
cordially invited to be present for the 
addresses. Arrangements are in charge of 
the secretary, William T. Reid, Jr, 19 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Alliance Week” at the Shoals 


Alliance women are already taking great 
interest in the meetings of “Alliance 
Week,’ to be held July 12-19, at Star 
Island, Isles of Shoals, N.H. The several 
departments of Alliance work will be 
presented, and distinguished speakers will 
be heard. In order to make it possible 
for people from a distance who have never 
attended such meetings to enjoy the pil- 
grimage to the Shoals, application will be 
limited up to June 1 to two delegates from 
each New England Alliance. There will be 
no such limit outside New England, and 
after that date all such restrictions will be 
removed. Application for rooms should be 
made at once to Alden V. Keene, 40 Fay- 
ette Street, Watertown, Mass. 


Dr. Woelfkin at King’s Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel 
during the week beginning March 10 will 
commence as usual with an organ recital 
at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. The organist will 
be Mr. Robinson of King’s Chapel. On 
the following days, Tuesday, Wednesday 
(mid-day and vespers), -and Thursday, 
March 11-18, the visiting preacher will 
be Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D., of Park 
Avenue Church, New York City. Since 
entering the Baptist ministry, Dr. Woelf- 
kin has held several pastorates in New 
York State and New Jersey, and has been 
long identified with the national work of 
his denomination. As professor of homi- 
letics he taught for a number of years at 
Rochester Theological Seminary. He gave 
up his distinguished pastorate of the Fifth 
Avenue Church, New York City, in 1922, 
to become minister of the Park Avenue 
Church, where he is now located. 

At the Friday service, on March 14, the 
preacher will be Augustus M. Lord, D.D., 
of the First Congregational Chureh (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, R.I. 
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Seventy-five Years of Property Protection 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
GEO. G. BULKLEY, President 


Cash Capital $3,500,000.00 
75th Annual Statement, January 1, 1924 


ASSETS 
$4,805,145.27 
385,768.39 
350,000.00 
2,469,170.00 
14,463,012.50 


$22,473,096.16 


Real Estate Unencumbered 
Mortgage Loans (first liens) 


Stocks and Bonds 
Total Assets 


CAPITAL STOCK 

Reservefor Unearned Premiums yeyoee sce. oct wees seemed 
Reserve: for Unpaldaligssessee pee emer oo sane e chien ae ae 
Reserve;for, alll other daaibilitiesien aaa ose ect nance. alte 


Total Liabilities 


$3,500,000.00 
11,792,082.98 
1,482,921 .21 
747,000.00 


$17,522,004.19 
4,951,091.97 


8,451,091.97 
105,985,888.88 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
INSIST on a SPRINGFIELD policy — “IT PAYS!”’ 


BOSTON AGENTS 


O’BRION, RUSSELL & CO. 108 WATER STREET 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK'S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 


A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMATION CLASS 


By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, Th.D. 


This book, arranged under seven topics, deals with the universal religious 
experience and with the elements of our Unitarian faith, the closing chapter offering 
suggestions for a study of the local church and reasons for entering into church 
membership. The material permits of varied treatment, so that each worker may 
adopt it to his own needs. 


__ This book is issued in both cloth and leather bindings. The leather edition, 
with full gilt edges, will serve as a most attractive and appropriate gift book at the 
conclusion of the Confirmation Classes. 


16mo. (4 x 6’); 60 pages; Leather, $1.05 
postpaid; Cloth, $0.65 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


_ CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Modernism is Dominant Topic 
at Essex Conference Meeting 


Modernism in various phases and rela- 
tionships formed the sole topic of the ad- 
dresses and the general discussion at the 
162d meeting of the Hssex Unitarian Con- 
ference, held at the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., February 17. 

This was in reality a joint meeting, as 
the Essex Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions met in conjunction with 
the Conference. In the portion of the 
afternoon session arranged by the young 
people, Dr. A. Groeneveld of Holland 
spoke on “Young People and Modernism.” 
He was followed by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, formerly of Bradford, England, 
now associate minister at Milton, Mass., 
who addressed the Conference on “Mo- 
dernism in England and America.” Then 
followed a general discussion on Modern- 
ism. Rey. Edward H. Cotton opened the 
discussion, and others participating were 
Rey. David HE. Towle, Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, Rev. Howard C. Gale, Rey. Wil- 
liam W. Locke, Rev. Harold L. Pickett, 
and Rey. Elvin J. Prescott. 

At the evening session Holy Communion 
was celebrated by Rey. Alfred Manchester, 
officiating for Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, 
who was ill. Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
national president of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, addressed the meeting on “The Alli- 
ance and Modernism.” 

Resolutions were passed concerning the 
iliness and resignation of Mr. Bacon as 
minister of the First Church in Salem. 

A letter of greeting was sent to Bishop 
Ferencz of Transylvania. The attendance 
at the Conference was one of the largest 
in years,—273, of whom seventy-four were 
young people. The next session will be 
held in Lawrence, Mass., in June. 


Mrs. Lulu Cranston Harvey 


Mrs. Lulu Cranston Harvey, wife of 
Rey. Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
died on February 18. She was born in 
Raymond, Ohio, June 17, 1863, graduating 
from Maryville High School in 1881 and 
from Antioch College with the degree of 
A.B. in June, 1886. She received the 
degree of A.M. in June, 1888, and was mar- 
ried on December 25, 1889. 


Rev. Theodore Bacon Resigns 


On account of ill health, Rev. Theo- 
dore D. Bacon has resigned as minister 
of the First Church in Salem, Mass. At 
a parish meeting, February 26, his resigna- 
tion was accepted. Mr. Bacon came to 
the North Church in Salem in 1907, and 
when the union of that church and the 
First Church was effected last year, Mr. 
Bacon became the minister of the consoli- 
dated church. 


StonrHAM, Mass.—A “lighting service” 
was held February 10 in celebration of 
new electric lights in the church. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot preached the sermon, 
and there was special music, a feature of 
which was a solo by the workman who 
had done the wiring. The Young People’s 
Society prepared an exhibit of old lamps 
and other old-time lighting devices, which 
was viewed by the congregation after .the 
service. 
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She is Assisting with Plans 
for Student Liberals Meeting 


Miss Eleanor Dodson, formerly of St. 
Louis, Mo., recently appointed associate 
secretary of the Student Federation of 
Religious- Liberals, is now working with 
Alfred W. Hobart, the secretary; on plans 
for the second annual conference of the 
Federation, which is to meet at Mt. 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
June 21-27. The Federation was or- 
ganized last July at the Isles of Shoals, 
N.H., at the conclusion of a student con- 
ference attended by 265 representatives 
from seventy-five colleges and universities 
of the United States and Canada. Its 


MISS HLHANOR DODSON 


purpose is to league students for the ad- 
vancement of liberal religion in co-opera- 
tion with similar organizations in the Old 
World. . 

Miss Dodson, who is the daughter of 
Dr. George R. Dodson, minister of the 
Church of the Unity (Unitarian) in St. 
Louis, has been an active leader in the 
work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union of that church. She was one of the 
committee that organized the Mid-Western 
Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions, of which she is vice-president. 

“Religion at Work,” “Christianity and 
Industry,” “War and Peace,” “Race Prob- 
lems,” ‘““The New Reformation in Religion,” 
“Religion and College Life,” and “Faith 
and a Life Work” are some of the topics 
announced for meetings and round-table 
discussions at the Mt. Holyoke conference. 
Students will lead the devotional services 
and round-table conferences. At the final 
evening session, June 27, resolutions based 
on round-table discussion findings will be 
passed, and conference leaders will report 
on the future policy of the Federation. 


“We who believes that the Bible rose 
naturally from human aspiration to the 
heights of divine inspiration knows that 
he has lost nothing of value in this work 
of religious genius.’.—Dr. Frank 8. C. 
Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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All makes slightly used machines 


TYP EWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA HOME FOR SALE 


Charming town on lovely lake, 
good elevation, stucco house well 
built, 8 rooms, 2 baths, garage, 
good pavements and sidewalks, 
pure city water, electricity, excel- 
lent physicians, 3 churches; 
winter population largely good 
New England families. 


G. A. NODINE, Mount Dora, Fla. 


QUCOUUAACHNANEUUAULAEOOCSUUAUA SME ATAESAAAE nneneNNe 
= 

2 UNITARIAN VISITORS 

Fs] 

: TO BOSTON 

5 “le following hotels are worthy of 

= patronage. They render excellent 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. : 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


a HOTEL LENOX 
= BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


= Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


OSL eT eT TTS TTT) 


ZECAMUNUNAUNNDUCCHNUNGNRNANNOAE D0QAtO00UONNNCTANUTENGOPONESTOONOON0000CQUUN000UN000NCHOUUN00000000C300 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charac $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. 


Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED 


COMPANION to lady household manager. 
Marketing; preparing menus; everything in 
sewing. No objection to travel. Miss M. K. 
MITCHELL, 1 West 101st Street, New York City. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.’’ Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. Tun 
SHAKESPHARD CLUB, Camden, Me. 


TOURS 
EUROPEAN TRIP, June 28 to September 1. 
Paris, Nice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, 


Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Jungfrau, Basel, Strass- 
bourg, Brussels, Antwerp, London, etc. Write for 
folder and information. Hmpnry EpwarpD Rom- 
PEL, Joliet, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
tust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies, Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Satus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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‘THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Whoever in the 
darkness lighteth 


another with a 


LAMP 
lighteth himself 
also 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, February 12, 
1924; at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Hliot, 
Fuller, Park, Reese, Richardson, Robert- 
son, Sayward, Thayer, and Tufts, Mrs. 
Fitz and Miss Lowell, and by invitation, 
Mr. Foote and Mr. Patterson. | 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of January as follows: 


3 , RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand January 1, 1924.... $64,152.38 
WTO, LOMATIONS, ascteyaherevenecomeeercuetetets 820.05 
Bequest of Miss Mary I. 
Locke of Newton, Mass., 
AGPLON ATES, os ations ose coche 2,500.00 
Bequest of Miss Dllen M, E. 
Woodhull of Washington, 
DC), additional, 15. celescc 13,031.03 
Bequest of Milton J. Miller 
of-Geneseo, Ill; additional 715.60 
Sustentation Fund, Uni- 
tarian. Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account 5,850.00 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society Permanent Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
eorporated, on account... 5,850.00 
Religious Education Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account... 2,250.00 
. Church Extension Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account... 7,550.00 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious: Liberals Account, 
Unitarian. Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account.. 200.00 
Church Building Loan: Fund: 
Sale of real estate, Pueblo, 
Cok, on: account’... :°.).. 330.00 
Pnibereste 2 Si. ve: Sieh Be 20.44 
Thomas Fund, half income 
added to principal ...... 109.67 
Washington Pews Fund .... 400,00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
ChurchiyHund @2eay see. 28,40 
DERE S Cees et oo eee eae (meres 
Investments, received for re- 
investment: +1... 1aieitetera te 87,592.51 
Investments Church Building 
Loan. Fund, repaid ‘on 
TORTS io.. circle a ema ee ene 3,395.00 
Income of invested funds. . 23,796.19 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work 200.00 
Reimbursed for advances. on 
Unitarian Buildings: ..... 16.36 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Religious Hducation Fund 9.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Income Billings Lecture- 
3c e ie era ee 23.57 


ship Fund 


: $218,911.92 
PAYMENTS : 


Yor missionary purposes (socie- 
ELON! (GEC) Marctche enctananedion sr $7,585.57 
Salaries and other mission- 
{ Sify) CXPENAES  sesd «susan ess . 8,386.69 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, pensions ...... 15,600.00 
Church Extension Account. 4,573.69 
Religious Education Fund. 942.61 
Investments and reinvest- 
MCN TS Aids ad's Wied pele lotns: 170,037.17 
, Accrued interest;on bonds 
DUECHASEE yore od oes are 1,803.25 
» @hureh Building Loan Fund, ole 
Ve oO. 


t qpilection eharges 


ly 
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Cc TORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS) WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL | 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 


competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 26. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 

-generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


| liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices - 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Brace 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Pianms for the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary are progressing. 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs, E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary ‘E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Lowise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. DeNormandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel -T. Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gensrat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Director 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—49 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1, 500 peri 
odicals with “‘live”’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Payments on account of sun- 


dry trust Tonde)ics -2.- 6,028.21 
pa oesk Unitarian Build- 
Pe oe Bo ok es 971.80 
Cash en eae February 1, 1924. 7,978.99 


" "¥2is.911.92 
Upon the recommendation of the finance 


committee it was 


Voted, That the settlement of existing finan- 


cial adjustment with the Unitarian church of 
Moline, [ll., as arranged by Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Conference, 
pursuant to authority delegated to him by vote 
of this board November 13, 1923, is hereby 
ratified and confirmed, and the president and 
treasurer are hereby authorized to execute, 
acknowledge, and deliver in the name and on 
behalf of this Association any instruments in 
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writing which may be necessary or convenient 
in the premises. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
is hereby authorized to sell the property of this 
Association situated on Walnut and Maple 
Streets in Brookline, Mass., and containing 
(22,012 square feet, upon such terms as he 
shall deem wise, and to execute, acknowledge, 
and deliver in the name and on behalf of this 
Association any deeds or other instruments in 
writing which are or may be necessary or con- 
venient in the premises. ; 

Voted, That the treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized to accept a present settlement in 
anticipation of its maturity of the Church 
Building Loan made to Unity Church of Mont- 
clair, N.J., upon the terms indicated in a letter 
to him from Robert Lynn Cox, HEsq., chairman 
of its financial committee, and it was further 

Voted, That upon receipt of the payments in- 
dicated in the foregoing vote the treasurer is 
authorized to add such amounts to the un- 
restricted funds of this. Association and to 
transfer from the Reserve Fund the sum of 
$6,000 to the account of the Church Building 
Loan Fund. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, until 
further action of the board, to divide the in- 
come received from the trustees of the Gilliford 
Estate one-half to the support of the Gilliford 
Lyceum in Pittsburgh, Pa., and one-half to 
the discharge of the advance payment made by 
the Association for the purchase of the house 
in Pittsburgh for the use of the Gilliford 
Lyceum. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, To donate a set of books to the 
library of William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Va., and also to grant a free subscription 
to Tue CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 

Voted, That a foreword be prepared and 
printed for Tract A. U. A. No. 239, provided 
that this meets with the approval of Dr. 
Sunderland. ‘ : f 

Voted, To appropriate from the Book and 
Tract Donation Account a sum not to exceed 
$150 toward the expense of reprinting ‘‘Bed- 
time Talks and Prayers’ and the pamphlet 
commending to each church “A Committee on 
Religion in the Home,’ to be issued by the 
Alliance committee on religious education, pro- 
~ vided that they contribute an equal sum as_ 
suggested in their communication. 


Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, secretary of 
the centenary committee, reported briefly 
on the proposed publications and general 
plans of the committee in charge of the 
centenary celebration in May, 1925. « 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, In accordance with the request of the 
trustees of the Hackley School to place the 
name of Mr. Benjamin F. Pitman upon the 
eligible list for election to the board of trustees 
of the Hackley School. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. George R. Gebauer 
superintendent of the Gilliford Lyceum at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Voted, To appoint as a committee in charge 
of the program of the annual meeting, Messrs. 
Cornish and Robertson and Mrs. Gallagher. 

-Voted, To request the secretary to transmit 
to the minister and officers of St. John’s Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Free Protestant 
Church in Columbus, Ohio, the affectionate 
salutations of the Association, and to assure 
the officers of these two churches that a hearty 

“welcome awaits them should they decide to 
affiliate with the Association and give their 
allegiance to the cause which they and the 
Unitarian churches are alike endeavoring to 
promote. 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Voted, To renew from the Church Extension 
Fund the appropriation in aid of the work at 
Pasadena, Calif., at the rate of $250 a month 
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The secretary presented communications 
from the Liberal Christian Church of Ad- 
dison, Me., the Unitarian churches of New 
Zealand, the secretary of the Unitarian 
church of Khasi Hills, India, and an- 
nounced that Bishop Ferenez was celebrat- 
ing his ninetieth birthday, and it was 


Voted, That as Bishop Ferenez on March 19 
will be ninety years of age, having faithfully 
and ably served the Transylvanian churches as 
ministers and bishop for sixty-nine years, the 
board sends to him affectionate and fraternal 
greetings, and that the secretary be asked to 

otify our ministers of the anniversary in order 
that all who care to do so may send him their 
greetings. 


The president presented a letter from 
Rey. Henry W. Pinkham and a telegram 
from Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, but no 
action was taken. He also presented a 
communication from the Sulgrave Insti- 
tute, and it was 

Voted, To authorize the president to appoint 
a special committee to co-operate with other 
religious and patriotic assoefations in making 


preparations for the celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birthday of 
George Washington. 

The secretary presented a report of the 
joint committee which met to consider the 
rights of the religious minorities in Europe. 

At this point the president was obliged 
to .leave, and Vice-President James A. 
Tufts took the chair. 

The board discussed at some length 
several suggestions concerning a financial 
campaign and it was 

Voted, That the policy of the board regarding 
the co-operation of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in the proposed financial campaign 
be intrusted to the administrative and finance 
committees. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m 


Louis C. CoRNISH, 
Secretary. 


ToLtepo, Onto.—Rights for a _ Polish 
translation of a sermon on “Science or the 
Bible?” preached recently by Dr. Horace 
Westwood have been secured by the editor 
of Ameryka Echo for distribution in 
Poland. 
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ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 
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Rodman Shippen, Minister. Rev. Edward A. 
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Chureh School. 11 A.M., morning service. 
7.30 p.M., Emerson Guild meeting. The pub- 
lie invited. 
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